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MRS. ROUSBY. 


Pernaps there is no actress in London, who has excited 
more curiosity and speculation regarding her origin and 
position, than the much admired Mrs. Rousby. Innume- 
rable stories have been handed about from busy-body to 
busy-body. Everyone has professed the most intimate 
acquaintance with her parents, and unimpeachable authority 
has been given for the stories—none of which have been 
similar on any point. We have heard the most singular 
tales flying about the stalls; one lady declared that she 
knew the father of the beautiful actress well, and she could 
assure her friend that he kept an estabiishment in Petticoat 
Lane! We did not ask this veracious lady how she came 
to be intimately acquainted with so humble a family, but 
turned to another quarter, where two young exquisites 
were revelling in a story that described Mrs. Rowsby a8 
the daughter of a country clergyman who had beén placéd 
under Mr. Rousby’s elocutionary tuition, had bewitched 
him by her gentle nature and irresistible beauty, and had 
become his wife. An old lady of severe and bitter aspect, 
who was guarding a bevy of disconsolate daughters—un- 
mistakeably marked for old maids—stated that she had 
seen Mrs. Rousby acting in America some twenty years 
back, and that her present attractions and apparent youth 
were due to the war-paint of the stage, and the deceitful 
glare of the footlights. We may observe that the cavil 
among the feminine portion of the audience has been and 
still is considerable. One amiable lady remarks that Mrs. 
Rousby is pretty enough “ for a Jewess;" another cannot 
see anything in her at all, and wonders what every one is 
raving about; a third is certain that the notorious Madame 
Rachel deserves credit for the success of the popular 
actress; a fourth knows “for a fact” that she has no eye- 
brows, to which her companion adds, ‘ and no hair, poor 
thing.’ Any one who will keep strict attention to the 
gossip going about the stalls will hear strings of remarks 
and statements such as the above, every evening. It is 
not possible to hear, however, a more gross display of 
ignorance than fell on our listening ears a few nights back. 
Two ladies well advanced in years wefe discussing the 
piece—* Let me see,” said one, “ was the Princess Eliza- 
beth really beheaded by her sister after all 2’ 

From the desultory conversations we have heard in draw- 
ing-rooms, as in public places, it would Seem that few 
of the persons who speak with authority have any cog- 
nizance of the truth, which has been totally travestied by 
the busy tongues of scandal and gossip. We have much 
pleasure, therefore, in putting the following facts acquire< 
from the best of all authorities, before the public. Mrs. 
Rousby was born at Parkhurst, Isle of Wight. Her mother 
was a Welshwoman, and her father was Irish. The name 
of Doctor Dowse is tolerably familiar in governmental 
circles, for he occupied the post of Generat Inspector of 
Hospitals for many years, was much esteemed by his fellow- 
workers, and when he died a few months ago, he was 
alluded to in flattering terms by the London press generally. 
On resigning his post under Government, Mrs. Rousby’s 
father, Dr. Dowse, settled at Plymouth, and devoted all his 
time to the study of Freemasonry. He had been, in his 
young days, a great theatre-goer: he remembered Siddons 
and Kemble, and had seen Kean and Macready in their 
prime ; and the taste for the stage had not deserted him, 
for he was to be seen constantly at the Plymouth Theatre 
—always accompanied by his youngest and favourite 





ee, 
daughter, who was thus early trained in the career she 
has since chosen. Father and daughter were present on 
every first night, on each special occasion; and g0 jt 
happened that about seven years ago they witnessed Many 
performances of a young rising actor, of great provincial 
reputation, named Rousby. Sir Giles Overreach, Richeliey 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and other Shakspearian parts, 
were undertaken by this clever actor, and the doctor never 


| failed to bring his beautiful daughter to gladden the eyes 


of the theatrical audience. The actor's engagement ex. 
pired, and he, being about to return to his own theatre ip 
Jersey, called on a lady locally distinguished as a pianist 
and a teacher to say a few parting words. She took a 
locket from her neck, and saying, “‘ See, Mr. Rousby, what 
a charming present I have received from a favourite pupil 
of mine!"’ touched a spring, and disclosed a face that 
engraved itself on the young man’s imagination. “The 
sweetest face I have ever seen !’’ he cried—a remark which 
has been echoed by thousands of enthusiasts since then. 
He looked iong and earnestly at the portrait, and at last 
ejaculated, “I'll win that girl.” His hearer laughed 
heartily, and muttered something about the vanity of men. 
**Come,’’ said Rousby, “I will bet you a dozen of gloves 
that J marry herwithin the year?” The bet was accepted, 
and—lost, for the wedding did not take place until a year 
and a month after that day, when it was celebrated in the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Plymouth. This is the 
true story of Mrs. Rousby’s marriage, and here follows that 
of her appearance on the stage. 

After their mafriage, she went with her husband to the 
North, where (a8 in Jersey and in Wales) he was proprietor 
of a large theatre. The duties of his post necessarily 
engrossed néafly all his time, and the young wife felt very 
dull during the long winter evenings—and days too, very 
often—she was compelled to spend alone. At length she 
resolved to appeal to her husband in support of a brilliant 
idea that had just dawned upon her. She would beg to be 
allowed to join in his labour—to try if she, too, could not 
win some share of public favour on the stage. Mr. Rousby 
was taken aback when his wife broke to him her ambition. 
Perhaps he had an involuntary repugnance to place 80 
gentle and timid a girl—whose loveliness had known no 
wider publicity than the stalls of a theatre—amidst the 
roughnesses and boldnesses that are usually to be found 
‘behind the scenes.” Whether this be so or not, he felt 
some scriiple, and Mrs. Rousby had to bring all her 
eloquence to bear upon him before he would consent to 
her scheme. Few men would be able to resist such plead- 
ing, and wé are only surprised that Mr. Rousby did not 
give in at once. It was arranged that she should appeat 
xs Cordelia in King Lear. She went through a long ane 
careful training, and at last made her début in Shakspeares 
giéat play, infusing so much of her own natural earnest: 
ness and ingenuousness into the first speeches, that she won 
the hearts of the audience instantly, and achieved 80 
signal a success, that Mr. Rousby could offer no further 
objection to her adoption of his career. From that time 
she has acted regularly, and in the summer following het 
first appearance her interpretations of Desdemona, Cordelia, 
Ophelia, and Rosalind were applauded by the aristocratic 
audiences that always crowd the Jersey theatres. _ 

In 1869 Mrs. Rousby was acting at Richmond, 
in extracts from various popular pieces: she was 
quite unconscious during the evening that she was 
under the severe eyes of London critics, who were 
estimating her chances of success in the metropolis. 
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Dr. D 
ynaflected style of acting, and her striking beauty, and 
came back to London considerably impressed with their 
yisit to Richmond. The Atheneum of the following week 
contained a searching criticism, most favourable to the 
young couple, and Tom Taylor went on a mission to Jersey 
to see the lady who had won his interest, in Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, As You Like It, Plot and Passion, Richelieu, and the 
Fool’s Revenge ‘ 
time Tom Taylor was thoroughly convinced that the path 
to London once clear, and a hearing obtained, a brilliant 
success was a sure result. The lady and her husband were 
consulted, the provincial theatres were sub-let, and, finally, 
in December, 1869, the end and aim of all provincial actors 
were attained, and Mr. and Mrs. Rousby appeared on a 
London stage at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre. The 
piece selected was Tom Taylor’s Fool's Revenge, the adap- 
tation, or variation of Victor Hugo’s Le Rot s'Amuse, 
better known to English readers, perhaps, by the musical 
yersion which Verdi has popularised as Rigoletto. : 

We have only to refer to the newspapers of the day in 
order to appreciate the success achieved by the newcomers. 
The Times is not remarkable for profuse or enthusiastic 
criticism, yet its theatrical representative gave a glowing 
account of the first night, and was most warm in com- 
mendation of the star just rising on the world of the 
London stage. 

From that evening Mrs. Rousby's popularity was ensured, 
and when she appeared a little later, in 'Twixt Axe and 
Crown, she achieved a success which most of our readers 
willremember. Here, we must remark, that she became 
popular more as a pretty woman, than as an actress. It 
was not so much for her simple delivery and unstudied 
movement, as for the pleasure of looking at her beautiful 
face that the people flocked to the Queen's Theatre to see 
her act Lady Elizabeth, for 200 nights the first run, and 50 
the second. The piece, has been, moreover, attracting 
crowds to the Princess’ Theatre during the last fortnight. 
This was, perhaps, unjust but it was natural, and people 
are now beginning to look at her acting as well as at her 
beauty. They will not be disappointed we think. Her 
faults, which were those of beginners, are fast disappear- 
ing, and we saw a marked change in her renderings 
of Elizabeth, now—and three years ago. ‘The voice is 
softened, and, while it is quieter, is more resonant. In the 
second act of ’"Twixt Axe and Crown she was excellent; 
speaking bravely and with as much dignity of manner as of 
appearance. Hers is no barmaid beauty that requires to 
be set off by lights and a breakdown; she is as far 
removed, personally, from the vulgar, coarse type only too 
frequently seen behind the footlights, as she is by her life 
and surroundings, from. an Alhambra star. To Mr, 
Rousby’s honour, be it said, he has always striven to keep 
the theatres under his management free from the degra- 
dation and vice of which other managers have not been 
ashamed to boast. Brainless young noblemen have not 
been allowed to hang about the wings under Mr. Rousby’s 
tule, and honest women, sincerely desirous of making 
their way, respectably, have been able to study their pro- 
fession unmolested by wealthy roués and other idlers. 
An affection of no common degree unites, we believe, the 
husband and wife, and that keeps them far above the 
ordinary level of the stage. We have not heard—yet the 
malevolent gossip of society hits hard, generally, at 
Women who are beautiful and who are actresses—we have 
not heard one breath against the fair fame of Mrs. Rousby, 


This occupied a week, and during that 
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and, in these days of dissipation, of dishonour, and cf 


shameless dishonour, we are proud to write this. 

Having played the Lady Elizabeth with so much 
success, Mrs. Rousby then became the heroine in Tom 
Taylor's ¥oan of Arc. This piece did not suit her so well, 
and did not obtain so much favour as its predecessor. 
She has now, however, taken upon herself a character 
admirably adapted to her style, that of Griselda, the 
heroine of Miss Braddon's piece, to which the public have 
long been looking forward. 

Those who have read this simple and accurate story of 
Mrs. Rousby will, we are sure, only be the more inclined 
to admiration, where they cannot deny respect. 

One word must be added. Our portrait is taken from a 
photograph, for the use of which we are indebted to the 
kindness and courtesy of Messrs. Downey, the well-known 
artists. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 





PART III. 

On enquiries we found the land in Viti Levou, for which 
we had a grant of roo acres, was none of the best to be 
found in the group, and as the ‘Sea Witch,” after dis- 
charging her Levuka cargo, was bound for Vuna Point, in 
Taviuni, and thence to Savu Savu Bay, in Vanua Levou, 
we resolved to go round in her, and so see different parts 
of the group before taking any decisive steps. 

This delay gave us an opportunity of observing the 
manners and customs of the natives, and also of picking 
up a good deal of information for our future guidance. 

The Fijians, especially the men of Bau, are a fine, 
handsome race. Their height varies from 5 ft. 8 in. 
to 6 ft., the old King, Thakombau, being over 6 ft. The 
coast tribes are of a dark copper colour, the mountaineers, 
or * devils,” black, with fine mop-like heads of frizzly hair, 
standing out some fifteen inches from the skull. These 
latter are still cannibals, and are hostile to the whites and 
the coast tribes of natives, and sometimes make a raid 
upon the latter, but are generally driven back without 
doing much damage. 

The dress of the Fiji man consists simply of a couple of 
yards of calico called, in his language, a * Sulu,” which 
is worn round the waist. The brighter the colour of the 
calico the more attractive it is in hiseyes. When working 
in the gardens this simple dress is cast aside, and a few 
twigs of vine, twisted about the waist for decency’s sake, 
is all the clothing. The dress of the chiefs is generally 
a long piece of curiously painted native cloth, descending 
from the shoulders to the feet. 

The Fiji man in his movements is graceful and entirely 
free from awkwardness, his carriage is noble, with a firm 
bold step which many a man in the civili$ed world might 
envy. His hair is coarse and woolly, and kept close cut to 
the head; some few have whiskers, but the most part care 
free from hair on the face. 

He is very fond of dyeing his hair, both for cleanliness 
and for amusement. One day you may meet him with his 
hair dyed white, with a preparation of lime, giving him 
the appearance of a powdered flunkey; the next day it will 
be jet black, and the next red, its natural colour. 

He is naturally lazy, and will only work for the white 
man occasionally, when he wants money to pay his tax to 
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his chief, or to buy himself a new suit of clothes, which 
costs him from two to four shillings. 

Each man has his own patch of garden in which he cul- 
tivates his vegetables, such as yams, taro, bananas, etc., 
part of which is reserved as tribute to his chief. His 
garden tools consist of a long plantation knife, which he 
buys from the white man, a tomahawk, and a thick pointed 
stick called a “‘ Ndoko,” which serves him for a spade. 

His food consists entirely of vegetables and fruits, 
except in times of feast, when he will consume quantities 
of roasted pork about every two hours, and pass half the 























NATIVES FISHING. 


night through drinking his native grog and smeking his 
cigarette. Tobacco he is very fond of and cultivates it 
largely in his garden, but generally he sells his stock before 
the year is out, and then has to buy more from the white 
man or work for it. 

He is by nature very inquisitive, and delights to roam 
about all day with a musket on his shoulder, which he keeps 
very clean and bright, but which he seldom knows how to 
use properly. He thinks every house open to him, and is 
greatly offended if you close your doors upon him. He 
means no harm; if he has nothing to sell he tells you he 


I their chiefs. 
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has come to ‘‘ Sara Sara”’ (look about), and if you let him 
alone he will squat down on his haunches, smoke his 
cigarette, which he rolls in a strip of dried banana leaf 
take stock of all you have in your house, ask you the 
price of anything which pleases him, and then will go 
away in the same inoffensive manner in which he came. 
He will steal if he gets the chance; fear of detection and 
punishment from his chief alone deter him. 

He will never give to a white man, but will sell him 
anything. From the white man he will take anything he 
can get, but will never thank him; he has no such words 
as “Thank you” in his language. Some say gratitude jg 
unknown to the Fijian, gratitude to the white man 
possibly, and he has reason for this, for the white man js 
depriving him gradyally of all his possessions; but 
amongst themselves the islanders will divide everything, 
even to a small bit of tobacco. 

The missionaries have more power over them even than 
In certain parts of the group there are 
schools for the young men, where they are taught to read 
and write, and calculate. In these matters they pass an 
examination, and are then sent to other places in the 
islands as teachers. 

Whether they understand what they are taught, and 
whether they are capable of explaining the Bible to their 
more ignorant brethren, is a question which I do not pre. 
tend to answer; but from my experience I found I could 
place far more confidence in an illiterate untutored savage, 
than in one who wears a white shirt (the costume of the 
native teachers) and carries a Bible under his arm. 

The character of the women is in many respects the 
same as that of the men; if anything, they are more 
industrious. As with most savages, the women are looked 
upon as inferior beings, and have their own occupations, 
with which the men never meddle. The men build houses 
and canoes, cultivate the soil, and go to war. The 
womens’ occupations are, tending their families, fishing, 
making “ Massie’’ or Tappa, the native cloth which serves 
them for clothing, manufacturing mats of cocoa-nut leaves 
for their houses, and the production of cocoa-nut oil. 

Their clothing is similar to that of the men. Some 
wear the “ Sulu” of calico or Tappa, some a kind of petti- 
coat called a ‘‘ Likou,” made of the long rank grass found 
on the banks of streams, and dyed a rich black. 

Not a few of the young girls are handsome, but beauty 
with them is of short duration ; at fifteen a young girl may 
have charms, at twenty-five or thirty her beauty is faded, 
the result, no doubt, of her occupations. 

At certain seasons of the year when small fry abounds 
in quantities inside the reefs, fishing is a constant em- 
ployment, and is shared in by all, old and young, and even 
children. 

For this large nets are used, made of the fibre of the 
outside husk of the cocoa-nut. Each net, which is three 
or four fathoms in length, is carried by half-a-dozen gitls, 
who enter the water up to their middle, often up to their 
shoulders, for they are all good swimmers. ‘They then 
watch for the small fish, following them up carefully, at 
the same time spreading themselves out and forming @ 
large circle. Gradually the circle becomes smaller and 
smaller as they approach towards the centre, dragging 
their nets after them under water, and suddenly, at a given 
signal, they close upon the fish, shouting and screaming; 
and splashing the water with their hands to frighten an 
scatter the fish which, in their hurry to escape, rush head- 
long into the nets stretched to receive them. The nets 
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are then emptied into curiously shaped baskets which the! The little that the natives make in their own primitive 
older women carry on their backs, and after each haul the | way they generally keep as an article of toilet to rub on 
young girls go splashing about and playing with each | their bodies. It has a very rancid, unpleasant smell, 
other in the water, as if they thoroughly enjoyed the sport. | which does not seem to inconvenience them in the least. 
The fish are frequently preserved by a process of half-| This custom of rubbing oil on their bodies is sensible 
roasting, half-smoking over a slow fire. enough, since it avoids the necessity of an umbrella in wet 
The manufacture of “‘ Tappa,” or “ Massie,” is another | weather or a towel after the bath, and also greatly assists 
occupation left chiefly to the women. In appearance this | to keep off the mosquitoes. 
substance resembles parchment, though thinner and less| Cooking is done by both sexes; their food consisting 
durable, for water will reduce it, like paper, to a pulp. It | chiefly of yams, taro, bread-fruit, ivi-nuts, cocoa-nuts, etc. 
is made of the bark of a small tree not thicker than a | The yam forms their staple article of food, and will keep 
man’s finger, which is cultivated expressly for this use. for nearly a twelvemonth. With taro, bananas, and the 
The trees, when they have attained the height of six or | nut of the cocoa grated, they make a kind of pudding, 
eight feet, are cut down close to the ground, carried to the | which is very nice if one does not happen to see the pro- 
bank of a stream, where the bark is carefully stripped off | cess. It is called in their language a “ Vukalolo,”’ and 
and thrown into troughs of water; here it is left to soak | requires a great deal of kneading and squeezing in the pre- 
for two or three days, in order to separate the outside from | paration; and, as in all hot countries, exertion of any kind 
the fibrous portion. It is then laid on a large flat piece of | will cause perspiration to flow freely, when you see a Fiji- 
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MAKING VUKALOLO PUDDING. 


wood beside the stream, and beaten with flat wooden | man squatting down on his haunches in the act of making 
beaters till it becomes smooth and thin, when it is carried | @ “ Vakalolo,” with the perspiration coming down his arms 
in pieces of different lengths and sizes to a large open | and falling into the pudding, you internally hope he will 
Space near the town, and dried on poles. When | not invite you to taste it, for to refuse would be a great 
sufficiently dry, the larger pieces, which are generally | insult. ‘Where ignorance is bliss,” etc. I have eaten 
teserved for presents to their chief, are painted with | many a “ Vakalolo,” and enjoyed them ; and, indeed, if the 

curious devices by a few old women, who, from long prac- | preparation of food in many of our large kitchens was * 
tice, have become proficient in the art. enquired into, I am afraid many would be too disgusted to 


Cocoa-nut oil used to form an extensive article of com- | eat the dinners set before them. 
The Fijiman is, on the whole, a good natured fellow. 


He does not like the white man, for the simple reason that 
the white man has deprived him of the best portion of his 
lands, and has made his condition far worse than it was 
crushes it for oil, or dries it in the sun or over slow fires, | before his arrival, for he is now compelled to work for the 
and exports it to the Australian Colonies under the name | white man to gain money to pay his poll-tax to his chief. 
of “Cobra.” This latter plan is mostly adopted now, as | But he tolerates him, because he gets from him muskets, 
itis found that with the superior machinery in Sydney, powder and shot, knives, clothing, etc. 

More oil, and of a better quality, can be obtained. Things now are already beginning to take a different 


merce with the natives, but since Europeans have settled 
in the group, and have commenced to manufacture it with 
Proper machinery, the natives find it more profitable to 
sell the whole cocoa-nut to the manufacturer, who either 
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turn in Fiji. Speculators from the Australian Colonies, 
men who in their own country did not enjoy too good a 
reputation, have gone there, have formed a Government in 
conjunction with the old King, who, no doubt, was seduced 
by the idea of £1,500 a-year for his private purse, and the 
title of King of Fiji. The Government once formed, a 
revenue had to be created, and for this purpose every 
import is more or less taxed, lands both cultivated and un- | 
cultivated, belonging to the planters, are taxed so much | 
per acre. What the Government gives to the planter in | 
exchange for these taxes it is difficult yet to see. Alli 
taxes levied on Fijimen must come first from the white 
man’s pocket, and if the Government, by taxing the 
planter’s lands and every article of consumption, makes 
living doubly dear for him, and Fiji cotton still maintains 
its low price in the markets, the white man cannot afford 
to pay money to the Fijimen for labour, and must either 
refuse to pay his taxes and resist the Government, or he 
must sell his lands—if he can find a purchaser—at an 
enormous sacrifice and leave the country, or remain and | 
see utter ruin staring him in the face. Such was ad 
position of affairs when I left the country. 

How long the planter will quietly submit to a Govern- | 
ment which costs him dear and gives him little in | 
exchange it is difficult to predict, but I do not think the | 
Fijimen will long remain quiet whilst a handful of | 
speculators are enriching themselves at their expense. 

Thakombau is an old man, and feared by most of the 
chiefs under hima. When he dies, which in all probability 
will be before long, there will ensue a contention for 
power amongst the rest. 

That the present Government will long stand is doubtful, 
but, whether it stands or falls, things cannot be made 
much worse for the planter, and they may be greatly 
improved. 














(To be continued.) 


EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


II. 


A COLLECTION, interesting both in itself and on account 
of its history, has, for some little time, been on private 
view at Messrs. Lambert's, the well-known silversmiths of 
Coventry Street. It consists of an antique toilet service 
in chased silver, and the story connected with it is rather 
curious. A little while ago, in the course of some explo- 
rations in the vaults of the Bank of England, a box was 
found, dropping to pieces with age, which, upon examina- 
tion, proved to contain the plate in question, together with 
a bundle of love-letters; from one of the letters it was dis- 
covered that the treasure had been deposited at the Bank 
in the last year of the reign of Charles II., and was the 
property of a well-known family in Suffolk. The plate has 
been restored to the present representative of the family, 
an officer in the Royal Navy, who kindly permitted it to 
be shown for a short time, and it was well worth seeing. 
The chasing is a marvel of workmanship, no two pieces 
being similar in design, and the workman seems to have 
studied a Chinese pattern; one of the most curious points 
about the collection is that the pomander bottle still 
retains, after all these years, the odour of musk. While 
oak has rotted and the leather decayed, the silk and silver 
embroidery of the pincushion, and the bristles of the 
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| in spite of bad drawing, is a marvellous picture. 
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brushes are as sound as ever, only the former is a littl 
faded. 

If Handel could have been present at the revival of his 
darling Theodora, he would have had no cause to repeat 
his piteous complaint that ‘‘there was room to dance 
there.” It isa good thing to introduce a fresh work of 
such importance into the somewhat hackneyed répertoire 
of oratorio, but palmam qui meruit ferat. Theodora was 
revived in May, 1871, at Cambridge, by the St. John’s 
College Musical Society, when a singer too seldom heard, 
Miss Sophie Ferrari, made an impression on her hearers 
which they will not easily forget. May we not now hope 
for Belshazzar? And why does nobody give us the works 
of Coleridge’s favourite Carissimi, or of his unhappy pupil, 
Stradella? There is a cantata by the former on the 
Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, which would well re. 
pay attention, and the latter’s S. Giovanni Battista has 
airs and choruses equal to anything by more modern com- 
posers of oratorios. The Wagner Society is going to rein. 
force the works of that master with selections from 
Spontini, Berlioz, and others, and there is considerable 
talk about the compositions of Herr Brahms, who is said 
by competent judges to be the coming man, and the 
legitimate successor of Schumann. 

In the art world the most noteworthy event has been the 
opening of the Exhibition of the Society of French 
Artists, at No. 168, New Bond Street. It might almost 
have been called the Corot Gallery, such a splendid collec- 
tion has been made of the works of that master, through 
all his different periods. His latest picture, “Une 
Pastorale,” which was in the Salon this year, would alone 
make the Exhibition worth a visit; but our own favourite 
is a little picture painted some five and twenty years ago, 
“A Country Lane.’’ Fantin also is well represented, and 
there is an ‘‘ Entombment,” by Eugéne Délacroix, which, 
Added 
to the other attractions, there are some splendid specimens 
of pottery, both by Bouvier and by M. Charles Cazin, and 
upstairs is one of the finest pictures by Mr. Whistler we 
ever saw. We are glad to hear, by-the-bye, that there is 
some slight improvement in this gentleman’s health; he 
has been suffering from an attack of rheumatic fever. 

Literary announcements are hardly as important as one 
usually expects them to be at this time of the year. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. promise a volume of essays 
by Miss Thackeray, ‘Toilers and Spinsters’’; the inde- 
fatigable Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin come out 
with an illustrated edition of ‘The Christian Year,” i 
sixpenny monthly parts, the copyright having expired; 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce a “ History of 
Booksellers,” by Mr. Curwen, the well-known translator of 
Baudelaire and other modern French poets, which will 
probably be chatty and amusing; Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner, who deserve the thanks of all lovers of old 
literature, follow up their former re-issues with a new 
edition of Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, which will, 
we believe, be edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, and will con- 
tain matter hitherto unpublished. Lastly, Messrs. Provost 
have in the press a volume of poems by a new aspirant (0 
the bays, Mr. Dodds, which is said to possess unusual 
merit ; metrical legends of the Saints form the chief part 
of the work. There seems to be a rage just now for 
writing books giving information, more or less correct, 
about the gipsies; for our own part we think the writers 
would do better to keep to themselves what must have 
been told in confidence, but, under any circumstances, it 
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yould be as well, in writing of the Romanis language, to 

some attention to philology! Mr. Smith, one of our 
new instructors, by his system of arbitrary spelling, utterly 
ses sight, in one instance, of the probable derivation of 
sword, since the interjection Dordi—** Dawdy” he spells 
it-is, no doubt, * Doi dik,” 7.e., look yonder. A reviewer 
of the book in question, the other day objected to its con- 
taining so much “thieves flash” (sic), and evidently did not 
jnow what hideous nonsense he was talking. He, apparently, 


was quite ignorant of Sanskrit, not to mention Prakrit; no | 
great fault it is true, but a drawback to a reviewer of | 


Romanis! By-the-bye, James II. of Scotland was xot 
killed at Flodden, and Gustavus Adolphus can hardly have 
been in command of an army in the year 1816! 

Phelps, Charles Mathews, and Toole, all appear together 
atthe Gaiety in December, but we are sorry to see nothing 
underlined for performance except The Hypocrite and 
fohn Bull. We hope Mr. Hollingshead will give the old 
dramatists one more chance, and try “ gentle Philip Mas- 
singer.” We do not ask for Sir Giles Overreach, as the 
part might be too great a tax now upon the actor’s powers; 
but why should we not have The City Madam? It would 
suit the Gaiety company, and those who remember Mr. 
Phelps’ ‘‘ Luke,” would like to have the chance of seeing 
itagain. There really seems to be a chance for legitimate 
comedy, at any rate; and everybody who takes an interest 
inthe condition of the stage ought to help on the good 
work. Why does no one revive Mr. Boucicault’s best 
play, Love in a Mase; to be sure we have not the old 
company, which included the Keans, the Keeleys, Alfred 
Wigan, and Harley! It makes one sigh to remember such 
acast! Miss Glyn is going to read Antony and Cleopatra, 
which will be a treat—but if she would only act it! We 
suppose she despairs of a possible Antony—and what has 








become of Mr. Pennington, who promised so well, till he | 


was shouldered to the East-end and forced to play to the 
gallery ? 
Siddons, and all our best tragedians. 
our transatlantic cousins their good fortune or their good 
taste ? 

There is little general news. Of course, there has been 
the usual number of railway accidents, and equally of 
course, the first week in November was celebrated by a 
frightful slaughter at a firework maker's. Surely it is 
about time Guy Fawkes was forgotten; we have sufficiently 
rejoiced over the inestimable blessing of being ruled by 
that spotless monarch, James I., and the likelihood of a 
similar plot is hardly so imminent as to make it needful 
annually to signify our abhorrence of the attempt! 
+ 


THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 
BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 
By ROBERT REECE. 





Section III. 

Mr. Brrrersy SPLEEN scowls at Mr. Melpomene Jinks. 
The innocent manager smiles. It is precisely the boa- 
constrictor and the rabbit. Bitterby Speen has heard an 
echo of Miss Howl’s last promise about the ‘“ sweet 
piece,” and has war in his heart, and a purchased drama 
in his pocket, in which (the drama, not the pocket) he has 
a chance, 


Gone to America, probably, like Mrs. Scott | 
Ought one to envy | 


Sowerby stands by resigned, a patient bottle-holder. 
The following dialogue ensues: 

(Note.—All Dramatic Rights in this Dialogue are reserved and 

protected.) 

SPLEEN. I've been here half-an-hour! 

Jinxs. Very sorry, I’m sure. You see, Miss Carker 
Howl (Blushes.) 

SPLEEN. Yah! 

Jinxs. I beg your pardon? (Timidly.) 

SPLEEN. Yah!—you've not ¢ igaged that ? 

Jinxs. Why—indeed (Trembles.) 

SPLEEN. Oh! very well! Of course you do as you 
like ; but she don’t play up to me, if J know it! And as 
to her drama -Well, there; it'll dry up in the second 
scene, for J don’t play “‘ slammer,” I can tell you. 

Sowerby. You ain’t engaged yet! Don’t fret yourself. 
(Spleen puts his tongue out.) 

Jinxs. Iam most anxious to have your services, Mr. 
Spleen ; and hope we shall be able to arrange everything 
to your satisfaction. (Sowerby disgusted.) 

SPLEEN. I seed her play in Liverpool, and I know. Joe 
Sowerby, there, he sor her play in Glasgow; ast him ! 











RULES FOR MANAGERS—continned. 


XVIII.—Don’t be discouraged if your low comedian’s 
English is a few points off Dr. Johnson’s. He can 
be a great hit without affected cultivation; in fact, 
excessive grace in diction would fail in touching the 
gallery (the low comedian’s real ‘‘ gods”), and would 
be as much out of place in his business, as the touch 
of a miniature-painter in that of your scenic artist. 


Jinxs. We have not decided on our opening piece, yet, 
Mr. Spleen, and (This is a fatal admission.) 

SPLEEN. Then, here you are! Here’s the piece for you 
—there’s stuff in this! real stuff! (So there ts /) 

Jinxs (feebly taking MS.) h! (reads) ‘“ Blobber’s 
Baby, or Where’s It’s Mother?” This is—this is—— 

SPLEEN. A fortune, sir, to anyone in town who'll do it 
justice! J play “Blobber,” and I've a lot of new 
‘“‘wheezes” as will fetch the public, I can tell you. 
Why, there’s a scene where I’m left with the baby (it 
ain’t mine, you see—that’s the point!) at the railway 
station, and Mrs. Blobber, she comes down by the up- 
train 

SowerBy. Never mind now; Mr. Jinks can read it 
himself. 

SpLteen. Ah! but the platform “ business” is intro- 
duced; it’s my own ! 

XIX.—Always respect a low comedian’s “ introduced 
business,” it is sure to be effective and refined. The 
squeamish people in the stalls may leave the theatre, 
but the gallery will roar. 

Jinks. I'm afraid this scarcely seems—I mean—I had 
some ideas—not exactly high-class comedy—(all this 
tremulous)—in fact 

SPLEEN. High-class comedy! Yah! High-class ruin! 
What pays now-a-days? (Aside to Sowerby) Not a bad 
wheeze for a topical song, eh? ‘* What pays, now-a-days, 
Fol-de-riddle-i-do !" (Remembers that this may be commu- 
nicated to some other candidate, and stops.) I say, What's 
the thing to pull 'em in? Not comedy!—not window- 
curtains and hormolew! ! 











No, sir! it’s comic BUSINESS !— 


it’s bycyling! it’s BaLty—and Boots! and_ general 
BREADTH! Comedy? Give me clowning! and I’m on, 


Do you want to make this concern pay ? 
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Jinks (weakly). Why, of course 


SPLEEN. You do “ Blobber’s Baby!’’ and get some sen- 
sational “ talent” for the ‘‘kinchen ken” scene; get Polly 
Ropes, and the ‘‘ Dancing Mormons,” and give it hot to 
You'll do if you pitch it strong in comic 


the public. 
business. 
Sowerby. These are details for future consideration. 


XX.—Always take a piece recommended by your nl Finks, and, if 


comedian; if it fails in the higher elements of suc 


cess, it is certain to be “strong” in comic situations, 
and there are not wanting instances where fortunes 
have been made by a violently-vulgar danseuse, or a 
scene of “‘slum life” carefully interpolated, without 


reference to taste. 


SPLEEN. Well, the question is, are you prepared to give 


me my terms, and give me my proper position ? 
Jinks. I'm sure, anything 





(Here Spleen mentions terms which far exceed the 


salary of the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
yet neither the manager, nor the public, are in- 
dignant or surprised.) 


SowerBy. Well; I hope you're satified ! 

Speen. I’ve got my terms; now about the piece! 
because I ain't 

Juvxs. I think I have almost settled with Mr. Cribber 
for a drama, and I am in treaty wita Mr. Tights for an 
extravaganza, which—— 

SPLEEN (ramming his hat on). Cribber! and Tights !— 
all right ! ell! you'll see! But by Why! I've got 
a burlesque which—look here! I and my wife (Miss 
Slagger, she was) played this for our benefit at Hartle- 
pool, and it was immense! See! there's a title! there’s 
**business !’’ and Shakespeare, too! ‘“‘ Kinc Leary! or, 
the Duke, the DauGuTERs, and the Dover Curr!” Safe 
to go! 

Jinxs. I—I—shall be happy to look at it 

SPLEEN. Here’s a farce! you must have a farce! It’s 
my own. I wrote it for our joint benefit at Redcorn. 
My eye! that was a screamer! and not a bad title, eh? 
“ Paddleton’s Plaster!’ There’s a first-rate chamber- 
maid (my wife’s disengaged !)— good old man—two 
walking—— 

Sowersy (in pity for Finks). Mademoiselle Cerise is 
waiting to see you, Mr. Jinks, and she’s been here three- 
quarters of an hour, and there's no seat in the hall. 

SpLeen. Oh, I'll go !—but, I say! when do you open? 
Because I ain’t a quick study, though I’m letter-perfect at 
the fifth call; and I should like the three pieces to be put 
in rehearsal as soon as possible. I always stage-manage 
my own pieces, and 

SowersBy. What, three pieces? Ain’t you satisfied yet ? 

SPLEEN (to Finks). You look at them three pieces, Mr. 
Jinks; they're howlers, sir!—howlers! 'Specially the 
burlesque—and there ain’t much dressing in it ! 














XXI.—Always select pieces wherein there are few 
“dresses,”’ and little of them. Any interposition of 
the licensing authorities can be easily evaded after a 
week’s compliance. 


Note.—Besides, it saves money. When the phrase “ What's the 
figure?” is used theatrically, it has an anatomical, not a com- 
mercial, signification. 


Sowersy. I say! we can’t keep this lady waiting ! 
SPLEEN. Read them pieces, Jinks! (Jt has come to 


tHIs!) They'll repay you. (Aside) Got a moment, Joe? 
Have a drink! 
SoweErRsy (aside). Presently. Get out! 
Jinxs. You shall have the earliest intimation, My, 
Spleen, of our movements. Mr. Cribber 
SPLEEN. Cribber!! Ask Cribber whether he ever reads 
the ‘“‘ Family Herald”? Tha#’ll fix him! Crrsper!!! 
(And, finally, exit Spleen, without noticing Mr, 
possible, more inflated. thay 
before he entered the presence.) 


Jinxs (faintly). Are they all like these two, Mr, 
Sowerby ? 

SoweErsy. No, sir; thank heaven! 

Jinks. Because I really couldn't 

Sowerby. Nor anybody else, sir. Come in, my dear! 


XXII.—Always call the ladies of the theatre “ my dear.” 
It has the authority of stage-tradition, and has nothing 
savouring of familiarity. It never offends, and often 
conciliates, especially if the lady be old and ugly. 

NoTe.—It may seem impossible, and incredible, but there have 


existed, and there still exist, mature and plain ladies on the 
stage. And they are the best of the lot. 








Jinks. Is this the lady who is good enough to dance for 
us? $'ai l'honneur de m'addresser a 
MpL LE. Cerise. Wot’s he say? (to Sowerby). 
Sowersy. It’s all right. (To $inks) The lady under. 
stands English, sir! 

Jinxs (doubtfully and distressfully). 
see to this, Sowerby! 
(Sighs). 
SowerBy. No wonder. (Exit Finks.) 

MDLLE. Cerise. Is that the governor? Soft, ain't he? 
Put us on, cocky! I can do it fine. Come over to the 
*“* Royal Balderdash,’’ and see me as Prince Horsecollar! 
I can come it—and find my own tights and shoes, of 
course ! 

Sowerby. We ain’t decided if there is to be a ballet. 
MbLLE. Cerise. Then, what the 


(To be continued.) 





Perhaps you will 
I’m not very well, and Mr. Spleen 
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REVIEWS. 


The Coming Man, by the Rev. James Smirn, M.A, 
Author of the “ Divine Drama of History and Civiliza- 
tion.” In2vols. Strahan and Co. 


Tue simple reason why these volumes have lain three 
months on our table is that we don’t yet know what to 
make ofthem. Though very prolix, they are very amusing: 
though strangely inartistic, if regarded as a novel, they 
possess so much interest, that it is impossible not to wish 
to read out the plot and its dénouement; and though we do 
not even now see plainly the author's drift and his object 
in writing, still we are convinced that he was a man with 
an object, which he pursued with no common research, 
study, and method. It is a posthumous work, for the 
author, a Glasgow man, and a writer for the press, as well 
as a Licentiate of the Church of Scotland, died at the age 
of fifty-six, in 1857. So that we ought to bear in min 

that his own revisional cares might have curtailed the 
volumes where they are tedious. He might, too, have 
given a raison d’étre and a justification for passages 
which, as it is, seem out of place and ill-considered. In form 
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yd character itisa didactic novel. The author has evidently 
jsigned to indoctrinate a larger number of readers with his 
gyn views and conclusions upon a particular subject than he 
guid have expected to do, had he not chosen the attractive 
fmm of novelistic fiction, and laid himself out to portray 
character at the same timethat he was propounding a theory. 
The subject and theory are the ultimate destiny of the Jewish 
gation. The story, which serves as its frame and setting, 
gncerns the adventures on the outset of life of one Edward 
Stuart, only son of Charlemayne Stuart, Esq., of Cornlaw 
House, Roxburghshire, who, after three years at Edinburgh 
College, and two at Oxford, discovers that ‘ he has seen all 
Oxford, and knows all about it, and is athirst for a wide 
range of travel ‘‘ to rub off his nationality.” We are not 
indeed surprised at our hero’s disinclination to settle down 
joo soon at Cornlaw House, for it seems to have been the 
scene of daily disputations between the proprietor and the 
minister of the parish—two old wranglers, who were for 
eer discussing the ‘‘ Dispersion of the Jews ” from different 
points of view, so that the neighbours named one the Law 
and the Letter, the other the Gospel and the Spirit; the 
oe “In and Among,” the other “Lost and Scattered.” 
No wonder the house was a trial to live in. So hot were 
these disputations, that Tom Johnson, the gardener, thus 
described one of them to the cook from the hall window :— 


“Yonder they go: there’s master’s stick"up noo: he’s laying it off, I 
know. I ken what he’s saying ‘ Scattered, not lost, or lost among not 
in; and to be restored personally, I’m sure.’ There it comes down 
now: now it’s stuck in the groun’, and he’s looking the minister in the 
face: he has got a strong point, I dare say. I ken what itis. I ken 
the upshot, at least, and that’s the point to be established, ye ken, cook! 
and if you know the upshot you know everything, for even learning 
itself's of no use without an upshot; and if you find the upshot that 
learning comes to, then you get all the harvest that learning reaps with- 
out the trouble of reaping.”’ (p. 17.) 











Although this wise discovery of Tom Johnson is not with- 
out its wit and humour, candour bids us say that the rest 
of this domestic dialogue is calculated to make the reader 
lay down the book as one in which the subordinate cha- 
tacters talk above themselves and their situation. But a 
resolution to go on persuades us that this would be a 
mistake. Master Edward goes forth from his discussion— 
tides home with a good deal ‘of the old leaven in him, a 
rather adventurous disposition, and a decidedly inflam- 
mable nature. He starts with his father’s friend, Joseph 
Hermit, Senior, and on the packet, or steamer, he makes 
acquaintance with one Benjamin, a curious, meditative 
individual, whose fortunes continue to be mixed up with 
Edward’s throughout the book, and also falls within the 
tange of a siren, Sappho, by name, who also exercises no 
little influence on his destiny. We cannot help citing 
Edward’s idea of ‘‘ breaking the ice” with the former, 
though we must leave to the reader the perusal for himself 
or herself, in full, of Edward's first approaches to the latter. 
Benjamin was gazing on the sea, Edward, approaching 
him coolly, observes in a friendly and familiar tone— 

“If the water were as transparent as the air above us, what an in- 
teresting scene would present itself to our eyes on looking down from 
the giddy height to the world beneath us.” (p. 46.) 


What a happy thing that priggishness and fine talk do not 
reeze up those who come within their influence in novels, 
4 in real life! But we must get Edward off the water, or 
we shall never get on. He lands in London, loses Sappho 
and her mamma, about whom there is the mystery of lady- 
like looks and manners, mixed up with great poverty ; and 


finding her, so that he really becomes rude to passers-by, 
in staring into their faces, and thus comes in for lectures 
from Senior and Benjamin; yet he manages to console 
himself tolerably with a charmer named Eva, who is the 
niece of Senior, and who, in that her father was a Jew, and 
her mother a Christian is, by consequence, “‘a most un- 
principled girl.” It may be guessed that such associations 
delay for a volume Edward's foreign tour, and introduce us 
to Hebrew Society, Hebrew dreams of the future, and 
Hebrew manners and customs of the present day ; indeed, 
they form a peg on which to hang a great deal of the 
theory which the author wished to work out. Meanwhile, 
we cannot complain of want of variety, for the scene shifts 
from the affluent mansion of Eva’s guardian, Tyria, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a Croesus of the Croesuses, to 
the haunts of the successor of Joanna Southcott, to which 
Eva repairs by way of getting fixed in some principles—if 
it may be—and to the wretched dwellings of some poor and 
free-thinking artizans, whom. Senior’s maiden sister, 
having a crotchet about lay-baptism, is very diligent in con- 
verting aad putting to rights. It is amusing to note how 
love and religion, politics and polemics, Jews and Chris- 
tians, come in-for their turn in the course of each half- 
dozen chapters; and we must not omit to say that the 
author has shown in his description of a soirée Dansante at 
Tyria’s, which is spread over five chapters, not a little 
talent for caricaturing statesmen and leaders of fashion. 
There is no mistake who is meant by “ John Morals,” a 
gentle knight of middle age, who encounters us in the ball- 
room of the wealthy Israelite; but we confess the talk put 
into the mouths of some of his fellow guests is so tall that 
it is rather a relief to get away to the dwelling of the 
prophetess, whose call did not interfere with a little dram- 
drinking. (I. 169.) - 

The latter part of the first volume is taken up with the 
personal adventures of Benjamin; after that Edward has left 
us for a while for the east, in quest of the ‘* Coming Man.” 
This portion will, to many readers, open up quite a new 
chapter in the history of religious delusions, and we must 
say that we do not know so pleasant a mode of gleaning a 
little of the history of such fanatics as George Turner, 
John Wroe, and others of the early part of this century, as 
is contained in these pages. 

An clection and a series of letters home from Edward to 
Senior, from the Holy Land, bring us through a good 
portion of the second volume, into which is introduced a 
new character, an artist, who rejoices chiefly in the name 
of Minerva, but who, upon Edward's sudden return home, 
and instant visit to Eva, with whom she is living in close 
intimacy, turns out to be his Sappho of the steam-boat, and 
really neither Sappho nor Minerva, but plain Sophia. She 
is the daughter of an R.A. who had died in great difficulties, 
and a rich and liberal Jew, not Tyria, had set this young 
lady with the classical aliases up in a studio. Here she 
contracts a strong friendship with Eva, and when Edward 
drops in on them the situation gets complicated, for his 
first passion revives, and Eva finds that three is not com- 
pany though two is. Fortunately—though we cannot track 
the ambages which lead up to it—Benjamin, who is not 
Benjamin, but Mandeville, a kind benefactor of Sappho’s 
father, turns up, and takes compassion on Eva, so that 
there is a fair prospect of two couples, or of the solution of 
a quadratic equation, often referred to at the close of vol. 2. 
Only Benjamin was a species of Jew and Sappho was a 
Roman Catholic: ergo, as all the four were on the most 
intimate and loving terms, there was a doubt between 





though his day-dream and night-thoughts are all centred on 
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Edward and Benjamin as to which would be the most 
suitable matches. What exactly the difficulty was we 
cannot, within our limits, undertake to elucidate. Enough 
to say that the young ladies were in no hurry to marry, 
being of opinion that courtship was better fun. And in 
this state of things we find the chief characters of this re- 
ligious novel embarrassed at the close of the second volume 
—a close which will, to our lady readers, be most unsatis- 
factory, though to those who have all along seen that the 
story is only the setting or framework of a religious theory 
or problem which is yet unsolved, it will be no marvel that 
the author could not make up his mind how to end well his 
odd and not unamusing work. This theory or problem— 
wrought up in divers forms and phases, with many digres- 
sions of considerable research and interest—may be de- 
scribed in brief as “a coming age of universality or charity 
under the name of the Coming Man.” With this theory 
the author allows that Mr. D’Israeli had some acquaint- 
ance, though his embodiment of the ‘“‘ Coming man” is 
national only, while Mr. Smith’s is universal and Catholic. 
Our own idea is that few readers will be enamoured of 
the theory in chief sufficiently to adopt it; but many will 
be amused by the sketches of character, social and re- 
ligious, by which the author illustrates it. 





The Witch of Nemi; and other Poems. By Epwarp 
BreNNAN. Samuel Tinsley. 


Mr. Brennan has writter! a long book, but we have read 
it: There are more than three hundred and fifty pages in 
his volume, of which only a few at the beginning contain 
the poem after whose name the collection is called. In 
the menu he offers a taste of every kind of dish. There is 
a dialogue, on the Browning pattern, between Lucrezia 
Borgia and Bembo; there is a long scene between Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, which it weuld be wronging Mr. 
Swinburne to compare with his “‘ Phcedra”; there are 
several songs and some sonnets whose merits are con- 
siderably above the usual average attained to by the verse- 
makers of the day; there is a great deal about love, and 
several stories in different metres. 

Without being quite a poet, Mr. Brennan has a facility 
in telling stories in verse and making exclamations in 
metre, which enables him to carry on his meaning through 
endless furrows of rhyme, like a path across a ploughed 
field, without swerving, and with an appearance of strength 
and solidity. To raise his writings to the level of poetry 
it only needs that there should be more music in the lines, 
and fewer stock phrases and less emptiness in the de- 
scriptions. He lacks imaginative adjectives, and 
without these, Love, and Hell, and the names of the 
Italian towns, and even Hebrew words, fail to make the 
materials of new poetry. A more definite complaint may 
be made as to metre, regarding a few lines of nine or 
twelve, and once or twice of eight, syllables, which he has 
left, as if accidentally and certainly most uselessly, in son- 
nets, as also in Spencerian stanza and Chaucerian couplet, 
in places where such irregularity does not give grace to 
the action but only breaks the step. 

Here is the stanza telling of the death of Corineus, in a 
poem called “ Socrinus and Esyllt”’ :— 

** When Autumn’s torch that burns the years away, 
Cast o’er the vernal woods its sickly hue 
Of livid red, and when the duit vel doy 
Pined for the summer's sun, and morning’s dew 


Decked not the fields as it was wont to do; 
Then winged Corineus’ soul immutable 
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Whose shores are washed by souls in spell 

Of vacancy or sleep, or hopes no tongue can tell.” 


The fabove} contains examples of most of the Writer's 
characteristics ; the good story-tellingand sustained sentence 
employed here are the sources of his strength everywhere 
The mixture of consonants and vain recurrences—* livid 
red,”’ “ec lived day” in one line, even the passing ambiguity 
caused by having?.“‘ winged” the chief verb in an yp. 
emphatic place so that, at first reading, it almost Passes for 
an adjective describing Corineus, and the line of eight 
syllables irregularly left before the end, are types of 
his continual weaknesses. In subject his poems ap 
monotonously full of love, lust, and dust, not made the 
themes of poetry, but used wearisomely to support verses 
which have no other raison d’étre than the repetition of 
these words. 
wx Seeking through the book for some passage where the 
composition shall continue for at least fourteen lines with. 
out some serious blemish or mistaken caprice, we select 
the following sonnet in despair—the sixth line wants a 
foot, and the ending is weak, but we believe it to be the best, 
or nearly the best poem, though there are others very 
like it :— 

SIENA. 
‘* Who founded thee upon those sun-kiss’d hills 
That rise from out the valleys like green towers, 
Steeped in the crimson hue of evening’s hours, 
When heaven’s dew trickling silvers all thy rills ? 
Who breathed on thee the spirit that instills 
Life with love’s fancies, and which dowers 
Thy youth with peace in rich acacia bowers, 
Whose leafy mantled boughs shade all thine ills? 
*Twas love who whispered to the glowing skies 
Thy praise, while zephyrs wafted soft and low 
Through earth the varied joys of paradise, 
Thy hills of living green possessed, and so 
Man, envious of the gods with love combined, 
And lovely Siena rose on high, enshrined.” 
Let anyone who likes modern poetry that is not 
oetry, obtain Mr. Brennan’s book. It is the best of the 
poetry s book. 
kind, and contains much facile writing. 


Erlinthule, King Ithol, and the Lyrics of the Green- 
wood Tree. By Joun Batpwin Fossroke. Pro- 
vost & Co. 


The first poem is about an unfortunate little girl, who 
was treated in the most inexcusable manner by a “ chutl- 
ish wife,” who made her work hard, and did not like 
singing and kissing, and who— 
“If chance upon her lips a song arose, 

O’er tasked and drove her to the toil with blows. 

If she did speak of love, with scourge in fist, 

She strove to teach her hate, and seized afresh 

A lash of hooked thongs and savage twist, 

And with a sound of hell the scourges hissed 

Their writhing tongues into her broken flesh.” 


Once however she was caught reading a pretty book of 
fancy, and then the ‘‘Churlish Wife,” 
‘** Uptore it swiftly from the weeping child, 

Burnt it with all its gilded dreams, and piled 


The ashes on it: then anew she scourged 
Her naked flesh,” 


Till the poor little girl turns into a “ Silver Haze” and 
a “Song,” and having no more flesh, no more suflers 
corporal punishment. It will be seen that Erlinthule is 4 
sad but agreeable story. 

« King Ithol” is more stirring, and is in stanzas. The 





Unto that land whose bourne death hides from view, 


“ Lyrics of the Greenwood Tree” are mild, but not wicked, 
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Economy leads to wealth, but 
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and almost nice. A substantial sonnet among them is 
worth quoting : 
SONNET TO HAMLET. 


“Dark Prince! thou walkest lone ’mid skulls and flowers, 
Which blend about thy path fantasticly. (sic.) 
Lonely amid the wild green cemetry, 

Thou walkest searching Death’s grey-curtained bowers. 
—The organ-roll of Night in secret hours 
Comes groaning through the massy tombs to thee, 
Wide from the weeping lapses of the sea, 
Making thee kneel to Sound and her dread Powers! 
Lo! where a lily lost from out a wreath 
Lies by a skull’s grim jaws amid the gloom! 
The skull grins on the flower, and through its teeth 
Chatters the wind upon the shrinking bloom. 
So grins cursed Cynicism, so beneath 
Lies lost Ophelia shrinking to her doom.” 


After reading this. we close the volume in awe, and 
observe with pleasure a very pretty binding. 


~ ----——~ 


THE CRITERION. 


Tue Londoner can dine at last. We use the term advisedly. 
In this great City of ours there are many places where a man 
can appease his hunger ; very few, if any, where a dinner worthy 
the name of a dinner, can be obtained, where a dinner is to be 
procured such as, to use the Johnsonian phrase, “ one would 
care to ask a man to.” We English are perhaps a little over 
gross and practical, we eat simply to satisfy our appetite, we 
make too much a business what might without any offence 
against the laws of morality and good taste, be a pleasure. We 
take our fill, we ignore the esthetic element which may be 
introduced into the commonest affairs of every-day life, we 
hurry over our meals, bestowing no thought on what we eat, or 
what we drink, and make a merit of our clumsiness. Impair 
our digestion we may, but at least—so we argue—we are not 
gourmands. Eat inordinately we may, but at least we don’t pamper 
our appetites—we simply stupify them. Even our grand banquets 
are heavy affairs, full of confusion and ostentation, quite devoid of 
delicacy or refinement. At home our cooks are mere drudges, not 
artists ; at the Restaurant we get a sufficiency of plain wholesome 
food, and having said that we have said everything. However, a 
reform is about to be instituted. Under the auspices of Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond we are to be taught how to take our nourish- 
ment esthetically. There are moments when we wish to be 
hospitable and to show good taste in our hospitality, not simply to 
feed ourselves and friends, but to linger at pleasant ease over some 
dainty, when we wish not only to replenish the human engine but 
to gratify the eye, and to those moments the enterprising 
Australian caterers appeal. And now to discard light gossip for 
particulars. A magnificent structure has Jately been erected at 
Piccadilly Circus, and of this structure (of which we on Saturday 
last had a private view) it is the purpose of this paper to supply 
some particulars. The ‘Criterion’ has been erected from 
designs by Mr. Thos. Verity, of No. 23, Northumberland Street, 
Strand, who gained the first of four premiums ranging from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty guineas. 

The fagade, entirely in Portland stone, is in the style of the 
French Renaissance, and is divided into centre and wings; the 
principal feature being the deeply recessed arched doorway which 
rises through two floors. This archway is filled in with glazed 
framing supported by two pairs of bronze columns modelled by 
Mr. Kremer, and cast by Messrs Masefield and Co. The side 
entrances leading respectively to the luncheon buffet on the left, 
and the theatre on the right, although subsidiary to the centre, 
are elaborately decorated on front and reveals, with figure subjects 
of appropriate character in high relief. Placed in niches on the 
next story are four figures six feet in height, representing the 
seasons. The range of windows on the upper floor, which lights 
the grand hall, are also decorated with sculpture in the spandrels. 
The whole of this sculpture has been modelled and carved by 
Ed. W. Wyon, Esq. 





Above the main cornice is an attic, which marks the position 
of the large dome in the grand hall. Surmounting the whole is a 
Mansard roof, which, following the general lines of the facade 
marks the wings by rising higher at the ends than in the centre. 
The roof is surrounded by a railing, and forms an agreeable pro- 
menade, from whence may be obtained most extensive views of 
London and the country round. The Jermyn-street front js 
executed in brick, with Portland stone dressings, except on the 
ground floor, where the external wall, for part of its length, is 
supported by detached granite piers, while another wall, faced 
with terra-cotta, is built about five feet back, to form an area for 
the purpose of lighting the basements. The entrance to the 
building on this side is by an arched doorway, flanked by granite 
piers, leading to a small vestibule which communicates with a 
staircase, and gives access to all parts of the building. The 
edifice, generally, is arranged in blocks; the service being 
placed so that the kitchens, serving-rooms, etc., are over each 
other, and situated in the centre of the building, immediately 
under the dining-room. The retiring rooms again form a distinct 
block, with the exception of the ladies’ room, where their con- 
venience and privacy has been the first consideration, and where 
every requisite has been provided for their comfort. 

The principal entrance, which is sixteen feet in width, leads 
into a vestibule thirty feet long by twenty-five feet wide, and in 
height corresponds with the large external archway. This forms 
the central means of communication with all the public rooms, 

The decoration here, as in most of the apartments, is of an 
entirely novel kind, introducing upon a scale which has hitherto 
never been attempted, hand-painted glazed tiles, a material for 
mural decoration practically indestructible, and of which the 
fullest advantage has been taken for producing a cheerful and 
brilliant effect, which could otherwise only be obtained by means 
of fresco painting, which, by the expensive experiments recently 
made, has been proved to be altogether unsuited to this humid 
climate. These and all other painted decorations have been 
executed by Simpson and Sons. The figure subjects have been 
poses by A. S. Coke, Esq., to whose talented productions we 

ave already had occasion to refer more than once in the pages 
of this journal. 

From the splendid vestibule access is obtained to the Large 
Dining Salcon on the right hand, and on the left to the Refresh- 
ment Buffet, at the south end of which is the Smoking Divan. 
The Buffet can also be approached from Jermyn Street, and has 
likewise a separate entrance from Piccadilly, near which are 
situated the Cigar Divan and Telegraph Room. The Grand 
Staircase gives access to the East and West Dining Rooms, 
both of ample proportions, and the Ladies Room. _ Contiguous 
to the latter is the Ladies Dressing Room. These apartments 
are also approached from Jermyn Street. Ascending another 
flight of the grand stairs the Ball Room is reached. It occupies 
the whole width of the building fronting Piccadilly, and is 
lighted by a range of windows on the north side, and a dome in 
the centre of the ceiling. Near this, and leading off the Grand 
Staircase, and also approached from the Jermyn Street Staircase, 
is the Reception or Ball Supper Room. The floor above 1s 
devoted entirely to culinary purposes. Here is, probably, the 
most complete kitchen ever fitted, which, however, the exigencies 
of space will not allow us to describe in detail. Passing down- 
stairs again to Piccadilly, we find on the right hand the entrance 
to, perhaps, the prettiest little Theatre in London, the balcony 
and orchestral stalls of which are attainable by means of a hand- 
some staircase, decorated in the most charming manner with 

ainted tiles and mirrors. At the foot of the stairs, we must not 
orget to add, is situated a Refreshment Bar. The decorations 
of the small house are warm and brilliant, and pleasantly free 
from vulgarity or tawdriness, a white and gold ground, blue satin 
hangings, amber satin and white lace curtains, form a tout 
ensemble very agreeable to the eye. Coolness is guaranteed, the 
house can be emptied in three minutes, the stage appears to have 
sufficient depth, and altogether we see no reason why the 
Theatre Royal Criterion—granting that the very attractive little 
establishment receive that titl—should not become one of the 
most popular places of entertainment in London. We hear that 
pieces of the Howard Paul class, together with ‘“ Watteal 
Ballets” and “ Opéra Bouffe,” are likely to form the staple of the 
fare provided. Might not a West-end house of light comedy be 
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joped for? Surely a Prince of Wales’ in Piccadilly ought to 

ve a remunerative undertaking. But sub-editorial hints warn 
ys to conclude. What strikes us principally in Messrs. Spiers 
and Pond’s new establishment is, not so much its magnificence, 
though magnificent it is beyond question, as the element of 
common-sense so conspicuous in the arrangement and structure 
of the various rooms, and the genuine artistic taste that 
has guided the decoration of the entire establishment. Here 
thought has been expended as well as money: we find our- 
selves in the presence of no mere vulgar display of lavish ex- 
penditure ; the comfort of the visitor has been consulted intellec- 
tually as well as physically; he will find here nothing to offend 
his taste, however fastidious. Let his eye roam where it may he 
will simply be delighted by a liberal but not ostentatious display 
of artistic talent. The architect, the draughtsman, and the 
decorator—we use the term in the high sense of which it is fully 
capable—are here all represented, and represented well. Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond deserve the thanks of every one who has any 
interest in the advancement of popular taste, and the practical 
application of those theories in respect to form and colour which, 
util lately, have occupied too exclusively the attention of the 
connoisseur, the wealthy capitalist who can afford to experiment 
ona grand scale within the boundary of his own private posses- 
sions, and the writer on art subjects who is apt torepine at a lack 
ofattention on the part of the general public to subjects concern- 
ing which the small fry of the world have scarcely an opportunity 
offorming a judgment. In a word Messrs. Spiers and Pond have 
not only built the most magnificent restaurant in London—one 
ofthe most magnificent in Europe—but by their judicious libe- 
tality and unquestionable artistic instinct doubtless will have 
served to forward the interests of art to a degree perhaps un- 
dreamt of in their modesty by themselves. 


~ 
o> 





THE THEATRES. 


GAIETY. 

On the whole, Mr. Farnie’s version of La Fille de Madame 
Angot may be regarded as a success. No extravagant liberties 
have been taken with the original, and though, as might be 
expected in an “‘ adaptation,” evidences of bad taste meet us here 
and there, generally speaking, M. Lecocq’s opéra bouffe or comic 
opera—which is it ?—has not suffered. The leading parts are 
more than fairly filled. Miss Soldene is a very good Madlle. 
Lange, and, with practice, will become a really excellent repre- 
sentative of the part; she plays with tact and vivacity, and does 
not try to do too much. She is a little mannered, but then, 
evidently, she was a little nervous; she sings capitally and has a 
clear idea of the sort of the being she is endeavouring to im- 
personate. She is not yet as good as Mdlle. Desclauzas, but 
promises to become so, and she is incomparably superior in 
every way to Miss Julia Matthews. If she were a little less self- 
conscious she would be more successful, and if she will not deem 
it an impertinence on our part alluding to quite a matter of 
detail, we would counsel her to discard the shoes which, at 
ot, she wears in the garden scene, since they impart to her 
eet a false appearance of undue size. Her costume in the 
second act was very becoming, and, in a certain sense of the 
word, correct; her vocalization was, as it always is, artistic. 
Miss Annie Sinclair is going to be, but is not yet, an admirable 
Clairette. She plays with much cleverness and refinement, but 
lacks confidence; indeed, so reticent was she that at one time 
we doubted if she understood the meaning of her part. How- 
tver, towards the end she plucked up courage and assurance, 
and mended wonderfully. She was good in the revolutionary 
song, very tame in the well-known air, ‘“‘De la mére Angot je 
suis la fille,” and sang, at first, in the quarrel scene very badly; 
but a repeat being demanded, for some reason that was not very 
Clear, she acquitted herself, as did also Miss Soldene, much 

ter, surprisingly better—in fact, very well. Mr. Felix Bury 

lays and sings Pomponnet sensibly and quietly. Mr. E. D. 
everley is more than a fairly good Ange Pitou; he, at least, 
Sings carefully, if he cannot act the part. Mr. Richard Temple 





is a tolerable Larivaudiére; Mr. Lewens, as the spy, fails 
to impart any real significance to the character; and Mrs. 
Leigh, as Amaranthe the market woman, is very bad indeed— 
honesty obliges us to confess the fact—her idea of acting simply 
being profuse gesticulation of the most unmeaning sort. Miss 
Soldene, by the bye, sang the famous poissarde air, assuming 
for that purpose the rather unbecoming costume of a stage gipsy, 
in which she burst unexpectedly upon the audience as Madlle. 
Lange disguised. The second act was drawn out unduly by the 
introduction of some rather stupid and irrelevant business at the 
commencement; and the third act suffered by the intrusion of a 
very mild “‘characteristic quadrille.” We must not forget Mr. 
J. G. Taylor, who seemed to think that the audience could not 
possibly have enough of the “Incroyable” he represented, and 
that his part, small enough in itself, would bear any degree of 
vulgar exaggeration. Miss Clara Vesey played an entirely in- 
significant character very prettily, and the Chceur des Mer- 
veilleuses sang fairly and displayed some very remarkable cos- 
tumes indeed. The opera was richly placed on the stage; the 
band ‘played neatly, but was sadly deficient in tone, and the 
audience showed a fairamount of enthusiasm. Altogether there 
is no reason why “ Madame Angot,” at the Gaiety, should not be 
a success; it is certainly played very much better than in the 
rather incorrect version at the Philharmonic. The opera was 
preceeded by a rather flat farce, and an absurdity by Offenbach, 
in which there is a clever parody of Verdi. 


HOLBORN. 


Les Sceptiques which was produced on Monday evening, though 
described as a comedy, possesses a somewhat gloomy plot and 
much tragic interest. The sceptics are the disbelievers in the 
honour and virtue of any woman, and the moral of the piece is 
apparently to show the truth of their theory. The Duc de Ville- 
preneuse has formed an acquaintance with a young governess 
whom he is willing to marry, but the disinterestedness of whose 
affection he first desires to test. Accordingly he writes her a 
farewell letter, and encloses a gift to the amount of one year’s 
income, intending to watch and see what use she makes of her 
liberty. The girl disappears and takes a situation as governess 
in the family of the Comte d’Apremont, and eventually marries 
her master. The Duke informed of her retreat follows her and 
urges her to fly, a proposal she at once declines. He then de- 
mands that she shall meet him secretly, threatening, in the event 
of her refusal to make public her previous character. Returning 
from the interview she is followed by a parvenu banker Landurel, 
who has watched her, thinking she is his wife, and whose mistake 
forces her to confess. Her husband at first drives her away, but 
at last, moved by the entreaties of his daughter, forgives her, and 
the Duke, in order to remove all suspicion for the future, blows 
his own brains out. 

The gloominess of the story is relieved by several episodes of 
flirtation and not unreasonable marital jealousy, and though the 
first act—which is mainly devoted to long-winded explanations— 
is somewhat tedious, the play, from the moment Pauline comes 
on the stage, rapidly increases in interest—which culminates in 
the admirably constructed last act. 

The Holborn company played the piece extremely well ; Mdme. 
Emma Puget showing pathetic force as the unhappy Pauline, and 
Mdme. Wilhem as Madame Landurel, maintaining her position 
as an actress of refinement and elegance. M. Bilhaut again 
showed his capabilities as an admirable jeune premier, M. Monti 
was a most dignified Count, and the Duke was represented with 
passion and feeling by M. Dalbert. M. Didier played a good 
humoured young man with his invariable care and finish, though 
the part is not one well adapted to his talents, and M. Leprevost 
showed that he is one of the most perfect “ flunkeys” on the 
boards. The piece will be represented during the week. 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Owing to the unprecedented success of The School for Scandal, 
the popularity of which was apparently undiminished up to the 
last night of its performance, The Road to Ruin, announced as 
being in preparation as far back as Easter, was only produced on 
Saturday week. We doubt if Holcroft’s comedy is destined to 
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the same popularity as its predecessor. The story is compli- 
cated and not very probable. 

The characters are thinly, and with some exceptions vaguely 
sketched, nor does the dialogue attain to any remarkable degree 
of brilliancy. The two best parts are those of the Dorntons, 
father and son, but neither of them is altogether natural. Old 


| 


| 


Dornton, however, the irascible merchant, driven so furious by | 


the extravagance of his son as to strike his name out of his firm, 


and to disinherit him, but yet at every moment forgefting his | 


anger and relapsing into passionate tenderness, is a character | 


well suited to Mr. W. Farren, who has, we are glad to see, dis- 
carded the silly phrase about appearing “ in his father’s original 
part,’ and now appeals.to public favour on his own merits. He 
acts carefully aud with due attention to details, and brings 
out most effectively the tender side of Old Dornton’s nature, 
though there is a hardness at present in his performance which 
will probably disappear during the run of the piece. Harry 
Dornton falls to the lot of Mr. Charles Warner a young actor who 
seems likely to take a place which is seldom adequately filled on 
our stage. His Charles Surface was an impersonation remark- 
able for careless ease, and the part of the reckless Harry, whose 
one redeeming point is his love for his father, is in many respects 
exactly suited to him. He is at his best in the lighter characters, 
and plays his love scene with Sophia freely and with feeling, but in 
the later portions he is too vehement. The dialogue is, however, 
very artificial, and no acting can quite disguise this. It could 
not, however, be in better hands than those of Mr. Warner, 
who is the most rising actor in his line that we now have. The 
comic part of the horsey squire Goldfinch is played by Mr. James 
with boisterous humour, but the character belongs to a school of 
comedy very much out of date at the present day, and Mr. 
Thorne contents himself with that of the money lender Silky. 
The rough partner Sulky finds a somewhat mannered represen- 
tative in Mr. Horace Wigan. 

The ladies have very little real opportunity in The Road to 
Ruin. The scheming widow is, however, suited to Miss Larkin, 
an actress unrivalled in her peculiar line, but Miss Amy Fawsitt 
can make little of the silly and gushing school-girl Maria. The 
performance, taken as a whole, is very creditable to the company 
—but it is difficult to impart a feeling of real life and nature toa 
piece so essentially artificial both in dialogue and construction. 


ASTLEY’S. 


Messrs. Sanger have opened this once again popular house for 
the winter season, with Mr. W. M. Akhurst’s effective drama of 
Fair Rosamond, or the Days of the Plantagenets. Mr. Akhurst’s 
play is avowedly of a spectacular nature, and so constructed as 
to introduce as many processions, fights, revels, and dances as if 
it were a Shakespearian tragedy at a national theatre;-and it is 
chiefly as a spectacle that it willdraw. But the piece is decidedly 
good of its kind, the scenes between King Henry and Rosamond 
are carefully written, and the interest is well sustained through- 
out. Mr. Akhurst has occasionally departed from strict historical 
accuracy in his drama, as in the introduction of a supposed 
rivalry between Thomas a’Becket and the King for the affections 
of Rosamond, and he also departs from popular opinion in 
making the fair but frail beauty, ‘‘ Rosa mundi non Rosamunda,” 
become a nun at Godstow, instead of perishing by the hands of 
the revengeful Queen. By-the-way, we believe that some 
sceptics actually deny the existence not only of Rosamond but 
even of the nunnery at Godstow. 

The cast has been slightly altered and improved since the 
original production of the play in the early part ofthe year. 
Mr. Charles Harcourt, an actor of much talent, from whom we 
are always expecting something very striking, but who as con- 
stantly falls short, in some undefinable way, of the high position 
he ought to attain, succeeds Mr. Wainwright as the King, a part 
effectively rendered, though somewhat out of Mr. Harcourt’s 
line. Mr. Macdermott, whose Thomas a’Becket was of a remark- 
ably vigorous and somewhat exaggerated type, is succeeded by 
Mr. John Nelson, who is much more subdued in manner, and 
is, moreover, a thoroughly experienced actor of melodrama. 
Rosamond is played, as of old, by Miss Ernstone, who looks and 
acts as well as ever. 








The great scenes of the Entry of King Henry, the Coronation 
and the Battle of Bridgnorth, are certainly extremely well 
arranged, though the music in the Cathedral scene is not very 
ecclesiastical in character, the piece, too, is admirably put upon 
the stage in every respect. As a spectacle of its kind it is really 
very brilliant. We cordially wish Messrs. Sanger a prosperous 
season. 

The horsemanship, or, as the phrase used to run, “the scenes 
in the circle,” might be expanded with advantage, especially at 
morning performances. We sadly missed some of our old friends, 
the Sailor, Billy Button, Dick Turpin, and others. A morning 
performance of “scenes in the circle” alone would probably 
prove very attractive. We commend this to the attention of 
Mr. George Sanger. 


M. Vasseur’s new opera bouffe Le Roi d’Yvetot which has lately 
been produced at the Fantasies Parisiennes of Brussels is not 
likely to rival the extraordinary popularity of La Timbale d’ Argent, 
The monarch himself scarcely appears, and there is no apparent 
reason why the scene should have been laid in Yvetot at all. In 
that pleasant land the influence of weather and climate are such 
that the fancies of the inhabitants turn so lightly to thoughts of 
love that the Prime Minister’s time is fully occupied in hunting 
out and drawing up frocés verbal against the offenders. The 
King’s daughter Jeanne is betrothed to Arthur, the young Count 
de Bouille, who repairs to Yvetot to woo her, accompanied bya 
trusty esquire. But the fickle Princess refuses the Count and 
falls in love with his man. In this crisis Jeannette, a peasant 
girl comes to the rescue, and succeeds in attracting the affections 
of the Count to herself, and thus all ends happily. M. Vasseur's 
music is less happy than in the Timbale; a chorus in praise of 
spring and love in the first act, is melodious and well written, but 
his style is trivial and ill developed, many airs commencing well 
and then losing form and character, though. probably they may 
appear to more advantage on a second hearing. The piece is 
supported by the well-known actors of M. Humbert’s troupe. 
Mdlle. Desclauzas plays Jeannette with that vigour and thorough- 


| ness of which she is such a mistress, though the part is a mere 


imitation of Boulotte in Barbe Bleue; M. Jolly appears as the 
harassed minister, and M. Widmer and Mdlle. Luigini represent 
the Count and the Princess. Mdlle. Delorme, lately of the 
St. James’ Theatre, has one rondo which she sings with 
much spirit, and which is likely to be popular. The dresses by 
Grévin, were marvels of design, and in combination with the 
scenery and ensemble much aided the favourable reception of the 
piece, while six encores testified to the appreciation of M. 
Vasseur’s music. 

Mr. Chatterton has announced that on the 16th of December, 
Antony and Cleopatra must be finally withdrawn, when he will 
either substantiate or withdraw the famous statement that 
‘Shakespeare spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy,” by which he 
justified the production of the interesting and harmless drama of 
Formosa. There can be little doubt as to which way his decision 
will be given. It may be objected that to convert Antony and 
Cleopatra into a spectacular pley, and to arrange and adapt the 
piece for the stage, is scarcely showing an implicit reliance on 
the power of Shakespeare to attract an audience. But this much 
must be conceded to Mr. Chatterton that he does not depend 
entirely on scenery and sham fights. The judicious alterations 
which Mr. Halliday has made, cause the piece to work much 
closer and with far more dramatic effect than in the old five act 
form. And then Mr. Chatterton has brought together a thoroughly 
competent company, in which the minor parts are filled in every 
case efficiently, in some cases really most admirably. His lead- 
ing actress, Miss Wallis, has improved her impersonation very 
much since the early nights of the performance, and her 
death scene is a finished and striking piece of acting. We think, 
indeed, that Mr. Chatterton might, in future years, rely even 
more upon the talents of his company, and less on those of Mr. 
Beverley, without in any way diminishing his receipts. 

Mr. Albery is writing the new piece to succeed The Honeymoon 
at the Royalty. 

The new play at the Alexandra will be probably by Mr. Tom 
Taylor. 

Mr. Thorpe Pede’s benefit took place at the Alexandra on 
Saturday when two of his operas, Marguerite and 7": Magic Pearl, 
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were performed. With the admirable company at his command 
-including Mr. J. W. Turner, about our best stage tenor, and 
two very promising sopranos, Miss Barth and Miss Ashton—Mr. 
Pede has a fair nucleus towards the formation of a thoroughly 
god English Opera troupe. He has some fine voices in his 
chorus (especially in the male choristers), and his band can pro- 
duce plenty of tone. His theatre is about the most accessible 
in London, its acoustic properties are admirable, and reflect 
great credit on Mr. Robinson, the architect, and the arrange- 
ments in front of the house are as carefully supervised by Mr. 
ell. But Mr. Pede must give us a little variety in his com- 
posers. We trust that he will not be seduced by the fascinations 
of opera bouffe, but will give us instead native talent. 





———_ 





THE WEEK. 
Promenade Concerts. 


Covent GARDEN.—8. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Drury LANE.—6.45. 
Comic Ballet. 
HAYMARKET.—7. 


Nobody in London. 


The School for Scandal. His First Champagne. 
Avetpui.—7. {he Green Bushes. Two Heads are better than One. 
Opera Comique.—7. Little Tom Tug. Miriam’s Crime. 
Princess’—7. Griselda, by M. E. Braddon. Thursday. 

Qtymric.—7. Sour Grapes. Richelieu Re-dressed. 

§rRAND.—7. Fit of the Blues. Old Soldiers. Nemesis. 

Prince OP WALES.—7.30. Quite by Accident. School. 

Still Waters Run Deep. 


Giopse.—7. Arkwright’s Wife. 
ALHAMBRA.—7.15. Phenomenon in a Smock Frock. La Belle Héléne. 
Ballet. 


epee 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 





Tue directors of the Théatre Italien have not been showing any 
very remarkable attention to completeness of performance. In 
more than one instance the “‘star” system has been allowed to 
prevail to a ruinous extent. The cast of Lucrezia Borgia, in 
which Mdlle. Krauss, as the heroine, sings and acts superbly 
throughout, was a noticeable instance of this weakness, as 
Orsini, the Duke and Gennaro were thoroughly incompetent. In 
fact Mdile. Krauss in both the parts in which she has yet ap- 
peared, has been terribly hampered by her fellow artists. It seems 
now that the fire which destroyed the Opera House must have 
been smouldering some considerable time before it finally burst 
out. On Monday night, after the second act of Le Prophete, and 
consequently before the great scene of the burning of John of 
Leyden’s palace, a strong smell of burning was noticed by a friend 
of the celebrated tenor Villaret, and mentioned by him. But 
M. Villaret failed to perceive anything unusual, and consequently 
nosearch was made. The probability, however, is that a spark 
during the conflagration scene did the mischief by falling among 
the scenery in the painter’s room, and this room is always kept 
closed. The fire might thus have gained head without attracting 
the notice of any of the numerous firemen. 

A short operetta, Les Trois Souhaits, the music by M. Ferdinand 
Poise, has been produced at the Opéra Comique. The piece is 
founded on a fairy tale of Perrault, and is merely a revised version 
of an old comedy produced under the title of Bucheron more than 
acentury ago, with some charming music by Philidor. M. Poise’s 
music is well-intentioned, but weak and by no means original. 
The overture, which is well written and nicely instrumented, and 
an elegant romance of Suzette—‘C’était au temps ou fleurit 
léglantier "—are the only two morceaux of any particular merit. 
A more pleasant performance has been the revival, at the 
Renaissance, of two operettas of Offenbach, Le 66 and Daphnis et 
Chloé, both written in his early style, and containing music which 
fetains all its old qualities of freshness and gaiety. The honours 
of the interpretation fall to the share of Mdlle. Marie Grandet. 

A clever little one-act piece, in verse, by M. Francois Mons, has 
been produced at the Odéon, entitled, L’Apprenti de. Cléomene. 
It bears a curious family resemblance to La Cigue. Cleomenes 
8asculptor, who is commissioned to make a statue of Venus. 

€is unable to realise his conception of the goddess, or to find 
any model sufficiently beautiful to serve his purpose. He, how- 
tver, meets with a talented pupil, who proves to be a woman 


fm whom he is able to model his proposed figure. 





At the Chatelet a remarkable melodrama—La Camorra—has 
been produced, which is much like the transpontine dramas of 
our own country. The “Camorra” is the name of a band of 
brigands whose chief, the Marquis de Santa Fede, has carried off 
his cousin Martha, in order to prevent her marriage with the 
Chevalier Luigi del Carita, who has been severely wounded in 
endeavouring to prevent the abduction. Luigi possesses a 
friend in one Pierre Mallet, an old dragoon, who had served with 
him in the attack on the Malakhoff. (!) To recover Martha, Pierre 
resolutely hunts down the “Camorra,” and at last succeeds in 
bringing them to bay in the slopes of Mount Etna, when an 
eruption takes place, which naturally puts an end to all further 
resistance, and the rescued Martha is married happily to the 
Chevalier Luigi. An amusing episode is found in the adventures 
of a party of English travellers, under the guidance of M. Somp- 
son, and Sir Edwards, who are of course the source of much de- 
light to the audience. The piece is scarcely worthy even of the 
Chatelet, where some extremely strange plays occasionally come 
to light, but it is fairly acted, especially as regards the part of 
Martha, who is admirably represented by Mdlle. Laurence 
Gérard. 

The first performance of the new Foan of Arc by M. Barbier, 
with M. Gounod’s music, took place at the Gaité on Sunday 
night, with great success. The practice of introducing choral 
and instrumental music during the performance of a tragedy, 
has not been altogether satisfactory in France, and has been 
comparatively seldom used; the most eminent exceptions to the 
rule being in the music furnished by M. Gounod to the Ulysse of 
M. Ponsard, and again, two years ago, to Les deux Reines de France 
of M. Legouvé. To treat a subject like the career of Joan of 
Arc—e$pecially in France—with true dramatic effect, is a task 
of no little difficulty. The climax of the play is known to the 
whole audience, and the character of the heroine must neces- 
sarily be so prominent, that the minor incidents and underplots 
scarcely command attention. M. Barbier has handled his sub- 
ject with consummate skill, though his play unavoidably recalls 
many scenes of Le Prophéte. In the first act alone has he 
departed from strict historical accuracy by introducing a short 
love passage between Joan and one of her young companions, 
Thibault, but this leads directly, in a most touching scene, to the 
episode of the heavenly visions which herald Joan's devotion of 
herself to the salvation of her country. 

The above episode is the only amatory passage in the play, 
and its introduction is quite in accordance with the character 
of Joan, though a reminiscence of John of Leyden, and the song 
“Pour Berthe je soupire,” not unnaturally arises. 

We cannot go here into a detailed account of the play, the 
scenes in which must, obviously, be the same in almost any 
version of the story, but may here indicate one or two of the 
most striking. The opening of the piece, in which the unhappy 
peasants of Lorraine are flying en masse before the invader, and 
their sad chorus, “‘ Nous fuyons la patrie,” appealed powerfully 
to the feelings of an audience, many of whom had lately wit- 
nessed a similar exodus. Then we must remark the exquisite 
scene of the heavenly visions, and a touching episode of the 
father and mother of Joan finding their daughter among the 
brilliant crowd that thronged the cathedral at Rheims. 

M. Barbier has told his story well, in verse always dramatic 
and vigorous, and often rising to a high strain of poetic fervour, 
obviously inspired by the sad state of his country. M. Gounod’s 
music, containing no one morceau of any considerable length or 
elaborateness of construction, yet possesses many very fine 
specimens of writing. 

The plaintive introduction to the first act has some beautiful 
passages for the oboe, and the chorus in E minor, in which the 
opening phrase “Nous fuyons la patrie,” returns with melan- 
choly reiteration, is original in structure and dramatically ex- 
pressive. The music to the vision scene is less striking, but a 
martial chorus in the second act, “‘ Dieu le veut,” somewhat 
noisy in character and commonplace in its scheme, appeared to 
please greatly. Next of importance come some couplets in the 
third act, “ Rentrez Anglais,” the melody of which is charmingly 
fresh, while the accompaniments are picturesque and effective. 
The ballet music, which contains the now well-known “ Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” will probably be the great musical 
success of the piece, especially as regards the quaint and original 
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march. A chorus for female voices in the fourth act, and the 
funeral march played just before the last scene of the play, where 
Joan is led to execution, are also of remarkable beauty. But we 
must return again to the subject of M. Gounod’s music, which 
deserves more detailed examination than can be given it, after 
the hearing of one night only. We must add that the music was 
well performed under the careful superintendence of Albert 
Vizentini. 

The acting of the piece was, generally speaking, extremely 
good. Madame Lia Félix, of whose performance the highest 
anticipations had been formed, well sustained the traditions of 
her family name. Whether as the quiet peasant girl vaguely 
dreaming in her quiet village, as the enthusiast fired with 
religious fanaticism, as the inspired prophetess, or as the 
deceived and martyred victim, Madame Félix scarcely acted so 
much as actually was Joan of Arc herself. Her opening love 
scene with her lover Thibault, broken off by the heavenly 
visions, was played with most touching reality, and throughout 
Madame Félix maintained her strong hold of her audience. Of 
the other actors, M. Clément Just as Lahire, and M. Reynald as 
the peasant lover Thibault, were admirable. On the other hand, 
M. } oe elo failed to impart regal bearing and due dignity to the 
part of King Charles the Seventh. 

The scenery, the grand procession in the cathedral scene, and 
the dressés and decorations would, almost alone, suffice to 
attract attention to a piece, remarkable, in other ways, for the 
interest of its story, the beauty of M. Gounod’s music, and the 
pathetic and artistic acting of Madame Félix. 

The long expected and often postponed Oncle Sam has at 
length been produced at the Vaudeville. A full report of the 
proceedings has reached us, but owing to the crowd of new 
works that have been brought out at home and elsewhere, we 
are obliged to hold the account over. 


—L 
o— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue programme of the Glasgow Musical Festival, which generally 
differed but little from the festivals at Gloucester or Norwich, contained 
two novelties of some importance, Mr. Henry Smart’s “ cantata” of 
Facob, and a setting of the 86th psalm by Mr. Lambeth, a well-known 
organist of Glasgow, who acted as choir-master at the festival. Mr. 
Smart’s librettist, Mr. J. C. McCaul, has been very successful in his 
arrangement of the incidents of his cantata. He has, of course, 


softened down the original story, and interpolated various passages of | 


Scripture, such as the text of the ‘‘ Good Shepherd,” and has preserved 
only the original flight of Jacob to the house of Laban, his courtship 
of Rachel ( ah being conveniently repressed), and the reconciliation 
between Esau and Jacob. Mr. Henry Smart’s music is, as might have 
been expected from him, melodious and dramatic, written with the 
skill of an experienced composer, and scored for the orchestra with a 
practised hand. He has followed the example of Mendelssohn rather 
than of the earlier writers, but at the same time has succeeded in pre- 


serving a due distinctiveness of character. Among the more successful | 


numbers may be mentioned a melodious air for Rachel, “‘ Who is this 
that cometh ?”” charmingly rendered by Miss Edith Wynne; a duet for 
tenor and soprano, “ Tell me, oh fairest of women ;” a contralto air of 
the Angel, ‘‘ Be thou patient,” sung by Madame Patey; and an air 
for Laban, ‘‘ The Good Shepherd.” The choruses are well written and 
accurate. Mr. Lambeth’s psalm is a thoughtful and conscientious 
work, not showing any great original genius, but still evidencing a care- 
ful elaboration. A soprano air in F “ Teach me Thy way, O Lord,” 
running on into a chorale for the voices in unison, also in F, and a 
quartet with chorus in A flat, are the most striking morceaux. The 
composition is undoubtedly very creditable to Mr. Lambeth. 

M. Riviére’s ‘‘ Offenbach night” was a curious means of doing homage 
to the popular composer. The programme scarcely contained even the 
word Offenbach, but exhibited in the place where the composer’s name 
is usually printed, the names of the various gentlemen who had cooked 


up the original music into quadrilles, mazourkas, and “ selections.” | 


The bill of fare comprised two quadrilles, a waltz by Mr. Coote, a 
schottische, and a galop. The vocal music included the rondo from 
Les Bavards, the air “Oh que j’aime les militaires,” and the song of 
the three goddesses from La belle Héléne. The only instrumental 
piece which gave any idea of Offenbach was Mr. Theodor Hermann’s 
cleverly arranged selection from La Grande Duchesse. It might surely 
be possible for M. Riviére, if he is bent on honouring a composer, to let 
him speak for himself, instead of presenting him in the disguise of dance 

















music. If he cannot do this he should let the unhappy victim rest in 
peace. To turn poor M. Offenbach’s operas into waltzes and schot. 
tisches, and then to perform them publicly at an ‘‘ Offenbach” night, is 
heaping insult on injury. 

Mr. Barnby’s next programme will include Bach’s Passion Musik. 

Mendelssohn’s Christus will be performed at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society’s opening performance. 

The concert of the Wagner Society on Friday will include one piece 
only by Wagner. We have no objection to the formation of a society 
for giving romanticised and poetic readings of such works as Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony, but it was understood that the Wagner Society 
was formed expressly for the purpose of introducing the great works of 
that much abused master, and at present the title seems somewhat of a 
misnomer. 

The announcement of the ‘‘ Wagner” concerts brings to mind the 
great composer’s first appearance in England on March 12th, 1855, 
when he was appointed conductor of the Philharmonic concerts in 
succession to Sir Michael Costa. The reception he met with was by 
no means creditable to English musicians. The band, accustomed to 
one particular conductor, refused to pay any attention to Herr Wagner's 
beat, and the music consequently went badly. It must however be 
remembered that the somewhat over Conservative members of the 
Philharmonic band preferred to have the true tempi and traditions of 
the scores of the great masters, and Herr Wagner’s over-dramatic read- 
ings and attempts to impart expression to the delivery of the melodies, 
were looked upon by them in much the same way as Napoleon’s tactics 
were regarded ty the Austrian general. The critics assailed Wagner 
with that brutal unanimity and ignorance that has even now not alto- 
gether ceased among us. The insubordination of the band was pro. 
claimed as a proof of the incompetence of the composer by the men 
who had openly avowed their intention of condemning him. 

Berlioz overture to King Lear, to be played at the first Wagner 
concert, was written at Rome in 1831. His symphony of Harold has 
been already heard in England, at the last Philharmonic concert in 
1853, and was, of course, badly received, the audience even going so 
far as to hiss. 

A new Swedish nightingale has been discovered—this time at Stock- 
holm. The young lady, who is of very humble origin, and is said to 
possess a marvellous voice, is named Martha Ericson. 

There is to be a grand popular concert of military bands at Rome, 
when the executants will number altogether three thousand five hundred. 
With favourable winds this one concert might be made to supply the 
whole of Italy. 

Rubinstein is now playing at Milan. 

Mr. Gye is now staying at Paris. 

The production of Mignon, at “La Pergola” (Florence) will intro- 
duce Mdlle. Dalti as the heroine, a singer who will probably be soon 
heard in England. 

The last programme of the last Paris Sunday popular concert com- 
prised the pastoral symphony of Beethoven, the overture to Tannhauser, 
Haydn’s Austrian hymn, executed by full band, and the charming Suite 
d’Orchestre, by M. Guiraud, the clever composer of Madame Turlupin 
and Gretna Green. 

Last Tuesday was the anniversary of the death of Mendelssohn, who 
was born at Hamburg the 3rd of February, 1809, and died at Leipsic on 
the 4th of November, 1849. 

The last three weeks of M. Riviére’s promenade concerts are now 
announced. After this there will be no more orchestral music in 
London till next year. 


— Qo 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue Australian Jarrah Wood, concerning which some interest is 
now felt, is a species of ‘‘ Eucalyptus,” which is restricted to Western 
Australia. It is applicable to every purpose for which ornamental 
wood can be required. The advantages of this timber, besides its 
beauty of figuring, are its great strength, hardness, and closeness of 
grain, combined with durability under exposure to either salt or fresh 
water. 

The Christmas numbers are already beginning to appear. Mr. 
Farjeon’s ‘‘Golden Grain,” now being extensively advertised on the 
hoardings, in conspicuous blue and red letters, lies on our desk; and we 
have received a staring announcement of “ Ship ahoy!” which is the 
title of the Once a Week Annual. This latter is a narrative based on 
the Plimsoll Inquiries. ‘Golden Grain,” by-the-bye, though a 
sufficiently pleasant story, somewhat of the diluted Dickens type, 
contains several woodcuts that are wild burlesque. We suppose they 
are put forward to show how badly artist and engraver can do theif 
work, if they try. 
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“That Little Frenchman,” a really exciting serial story, serves to 
make Mr. Fenn’s otherwise mild periodical, interesting ; but we regret 
to see the abominable American custom of stitching advertisements 
jnto the very middle of the number adopted. 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s Christmas story, entitled “‘ Fairy Water,” is also 
on the bookstalls. We regret that the publisher, Mr. Routledge, should 
have chosen so tawdry a cover, and that the illustrations should be so 
commonplace. 

A grand demonstration has lately taken place at St. Andrews, on the 
occasion of naming and launching ‘‘ The Ladies Own” Lifeboat. The 
money for the boat had been collected mainly through the exertions of 
Miss Smithers, of Newark. 

Messrs. Defries and Sons have forwarded some remarkable designs of 
illuminations to St. Petersburg, in anticipation of the festivities on the 
occasion of the marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

A gratuitous picture gallery for the million is supplied by Mr. 
Richardson’s shop window in the Strand, near Temple Bar. Here may 
be seen some hundreds of admirable photographs, large and small, of 
the best paintings by ancient and modern masters. 

The Pall Mall Gasette, quoting from an utterly obscure paper named 
the Scholastic Register, has seen fit lately to revive the disgusting con- 
troversy respecting corporal punishment for young ladies. 

A new club is in process of formation. It is to be called the ‘* Temple,” 
will be on a grand scale, and occupying the site of the historic ‘“‘ Crown 
and Anchor,” will be situated at the Strand end of Arundel-street. 

A great and not unreasonable aversion exists in military circles to 
the stiff, useless, and ungainly shako. In the garrison of Chatham, it 
is said that the soldier is not allowed to walk out, even on a Sunday 
after Divine Service, without this uncomfortable head-gear, though he 
has a forage cap which is his private property. The consequence is 
that many men remain in barracks the entire day. 

Between 500 and 600 men are employed by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, 
in laying the foundations of the Alexandra Park Palace, and in levelling 
the old gable ends to the height required for the new buildings. 

The following new books are announced by Mr. Stock:—‘‘ The 
Mystery of the Burning Bush,” by the Rev. T. M. Morris. “A New 
Handbook of Illustration,” with an Introduction by Dr. W. Morley 
Punshon. ‘*Tom and His Grandfather, a History of the Darcal 
Family.” ‘A Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Vasey,” by his Widow. 
“Bowing to Uniform, and its Results,” by Mr. Thomas Cheshire. 
“The Prince, a Poem.” ‘A Book of Marvels,” by Dr. Antliff. 


“Sketches in the Vineyard, a Series of Papers on Sunday School | 





| 


Management.” 
Constable, M.A 

_ The ladies may be interested to hear of some of the evils caused by 
high heels. We speak on the authority of Dr. Von Rothmund, Dis- 
placement and dislocation of the ankle joint, inflammation of the 
ligaments, and an abundance of corns. 

An interesting—and we believe perfectly successful—experiment has 
been made at the South Kensington Museum in reference to butter from 
condensed milk. 

M. Palmeri has at present exhibiting at Naples a new metal ther- 
mometer provided with an alarm bell, which sounds as soon as sudden 
changes of temperature take place. 

Messrs. Routledge advertise a sixpenny volume, “ Fireworks and 
How to Make Them.” And this after the Lambeth accident ! 

‘* Mincemeat for Christmas ” is the title of another work which follows 
rather ominously the above. 

The “ prize ” cab, approved by the Society of Arts, is an improved 
Hansom. Its chief feature is its roominess. 

The memorial to Sir John Burgoyne by the Corps of Engineers is, 
all lovers of the beautiful will tremble to hear, to consist of a statue in 
the vicinity of Whitehall. 


“Hades, or the Intermediate State,” by Rev. H. 


“‘ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough's Pyretic 
Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing and 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin discase.—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 113, 
Holborn-hill.—Apvr. 








Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Ashantee Exhibition. 
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NO FAMILY WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, CHARGED SOLELY WITH ANIMAL CHARCOAL: 
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And superior to all others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Ragiotrar-Gonceal July, 1866, November, 1867, and 
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r. Hassall, September 23, 1863; Dr. Lancaster, 





numerous Institutions, Breweries, &c. ’ 
Water Testing Apparatus, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 1235. 6d, 


These Filters may be seen in operation, and ful! particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offices, 


157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
Read “‘ Water: its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per post, 2d. 








DARLOW AND CO’S 


IMPROVED PATENT 


MAGNETINE CURATIVE APPLIANCES 


For Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections; also as a preventive to Sea-Sickness, Cholera, Small-Pox, Fever, &c. 
MAGNETINE AS A CURATIVE AGENT. 


Seven years of uninterrupted progress has fully established the reputation of Messrs. 
Darlow and Co.'s Magnetic Appliances, as being pre-eminently superior to every other 
invention of the kind hitherto introduced to public notice, with regard both to their 

ed manufacture and remarkable remedial curative value. 

The advantages derivable from these ap liances are known and acknowledged in 
almost every portion of the civilised wor a; especially so in ‘he United Kingdom, 
where, from the palace of royalty down to the homes of the very humblest of Her 
Ma: esty’s subjects, they have been received as a boon to suffering men, women, and 
children, bringing relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary medical 
treatment has failed. 

These appliances are now in use by ladies and gentlemen in Her Majesty's house- 





hold, by members of both Houses of the Legislature, gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion, clergymen of all denominations, authors, musicians, artists, students, and others. 
They are supplied in quantities to officers for use in the army, to our public hospitals, 
and many benevolent persons for distribution amongst the suffering r. 

Happily, the day of prejudice is fast passing away, so that the appliances of Messrs. 
Darlow and Co. are now freely recommended y some of the most eminent in the 
medical profession, from the established fact of their power to afford both relief and 
cure to the exhausted nervous system ; also in incipient paralysis and consumption, 
loss of brain and nerve power, and in that most distressing ail t, liver plaint— 
Seve being no remedy in such cases so gentle, soothing, vitalising, and effective as 

AGNETINE. 





A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sent post free on application to 


DARLOW & Co., 435, 


WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Nearly Opposite Charing Cross Station, three doors east of the Lowther Arcade. 
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The Illustrated Review. 








OW READY, Vot. V., bound in green cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


This Volume 


THE 


Sketches of the following emincnt Writers and Artists :— 


Mrs. Browning. Charles Lamb. 
Michael Faraday. 
Charles Knight. 
Thomas Hood. 


Blanchard. 


E. L. 


Sir Edwin Landseer. 


Amboise Firmin Didot. 
In addition to the foregoing, the great amount of valuable literary matter from the pens of e mi ine nt writers, ably 
novelties of the day, together with numerous first-class Engravings, constitute this a m« and interestin; 


James Anthony Froude. 
Theophile Gautier. 
Blanchard Jerrold. 
Austen Henry Layard. 





1 c 
Agnes Strick 











UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever 
invented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- 
PENSORY, no gentleman should be 
without them. AMERICAN MILK OF 
CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier 
of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 


K-FaAt ING’S PERSIAN 
INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, 
and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 
powder, which is quite harmless to do- 
mestic animals. Sold in packets, 1s. ; tins 
2s. 6d. each (free by post 14 and 32 stamps), 
by Thos. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and all Chemists. 








TANN’S RELIANCE 
¢ FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 
entirely by Steam Machinery. This 

method of construction reduces the cost 
20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever 
Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 











WO POUNDS (£2) 

WEEKLY, and UPWARDS may 
be EASILY and HONESTLY REAL- 
ISED by persons of EITHER SEX, 
without hindrance to present occupation. 
Enclose for particulars and sample, 12 
stamps (returned if desired) addressed to 
Evans, Watts, and Co., Exchange- 
buildings, Birmingham. 


FIVE. LETTERS» ON J A 

CONVERSION TO ROMAN CA- 

THOLICISM. By Ronerr 

SuFPFIELD. 

T. Scott, Upper Norwood; and Whitfield, 
178, Strand. 

“ A passage in one of the letters in 
which the writer urges a young lady not 
to become a Roman Catholic is very for- 
cible. We quote it at length, because it 
is so entirely in accordance with the ex- 
perience of many.”—Church Herald, 


[ MPORTANT SALE. — 
HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, 
of Waterloo House, Pall Mall East, and 
Cockspur Street, having purchased, at a 
large discount off the cost price, the en- 
tire STOCK of the old-established and 
well-known firm of Sewell & Co., of 
Compton House, Soho, are now offer- 
ing it for sale upon exceedingly advan- 
tageous terms. The Stock is on sale at 
Waterloo House, Cockspur Street, and 
Pall Mall East. 


UXURIANT WHIS- 

KERS and MOUSTACHES. Hun- 
dreds can now testify to the wonderful 
success of FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, 
which forces whiskers and moustaches to 
grow heavily in six weeks on the smooth- 
est face, without injuring the skin. A 
sure remedy for baldness. stamps.— 
Mr. JOHN FOX, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
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RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & Co’s NU- 

TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 
CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all 
Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale 
Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- 
nent Physicians to its “ surprising” and 
“ unfailing success ; also, H. and Co.’s 
SEDATIVE COLD CREAM, will keep 
good any time. 


MERICAN PICK ME | 

















THE “AGRA BANK (Limited). 
Established in 1833. Capital £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS are kept at the Head Office on 


the terms customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit 
balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the followi 
At 5 per cent. per annum, subject to 12 m nth's notic 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the br: inche 
free of extra charge, and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. , 
Sales and purchases effected in British and foreig n securities, in E: ast India 
and loans, and the safe custody of the same undertz aken. 
Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised. 


ng terms, viz. :— 
eof wit 














Every other description of banking business and money agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. }. THOMSON, Chairman. 
WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved the ir “val ie in 
coml : , 





thousands of cases in Diseases of the 
and in = Skin Co 





Liver, and Kidneys ; nints are 
the best medicines known. WHELPTON & Son, 3, Crane 
ourt, Fleet-street. Sold by ail Che 
Free by oe for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Ki 





Vendors. 





AS T RONOMIC AL TELE- 


ywers, On tripod 
church clock at 
£3; Opera 


EWTON’S CHEAP 
SCOPE, 4 feet long, 3 in. achromatic glass, day and night ; 
stand. Will show Saturn's ring, the principal double stars, dz 
ten miles, £5. Brass body, rack focus, {6 10s. Tourists’ telescope i s. to £ 
glasses, 21s. to £6.—3, FLEET STRE ET. 
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fy BWTON's ANE ROID ‘BAROME TE RS, full size, in 
case £2 2s.; watch size, mountain measurement, £3 3s., guaranteed correct : 
Pedometer, for measuring distance walked, £2 12s. 6d.; sta ndar 1 th ermometers veri- | 
fied at Kew Observatory, registering the greatest d legree of heat, moon id, 10s. 6d. 
each. Illustrated price list, four stamps.~—N EW TON & CO., 3, I or EET STRE ET, 
TEMPLE BAR. 


Rare Work on Freemasonry. 

Only Accurate and Revised Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged 
by the Craft. , 

HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT FREE- 

MASONRY, as taught in all the Master Masons’ Lodges of the Ancient, 


and Accepted Masons of England, embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- 
monies, the Opening and Closing in the Three Degrees, Questions to Candidates 











before being Passed and Raised, the Initiation, Passing and Raisi the Tracin 

Boards, &c.—Sent post free on receipt of 8s. 6d., pay: able to A. E. Mas son (P.M., 
30 deg.), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yorkshire ; or from Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- 
row, London ; and Abel Heywood, Manchester; or through any Bool eller. Pros- 


pectus free. 


INSURANCE COME AN 3 


tht 


Aco DENT 
7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, F 


General Accidents. Per rsonal Injr 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 





‘(Limited), 


iries. 


Free, | 


an Gilbert, / 


, and notice 
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1 Frith, R.A. 





s of all 


Musical and Theatrical 


| D¥, LYNN. E GYPTIAN 
HALI Every day, at 3 and § 
Carriages, at 5 anc Prices, 
 28., and 1s. Is the Doctor a real 
n, or a person of unheard-of abilj- 
deceiving the senses ? 


DR. LYNN, 


th t< f hand almost miraculous, 
completely « 


-ceiving the senses, deluding 
} , 7 ‘ > 
the judgment. ~Times, May . 

DRI NN.—‘ We e have 

a man ( an Lynn) among us who 

can produce anything out of nothing; in 
lo anyt! which zo sees or ot 

s is asked of him.” an dard, 





displays a 
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| D4 R. aS N N. — Bell's 


Great Prolie is due, 
ion of the u 





and a large 





feel extremely moods By = 

his admirable exemp! ions of the truth 
of th age that . tless the pleasure 
is as great of beir heated as to cheat.’ 


YILOSAGINE ». 
BEARDLESS FACES. Werienrt 
UI of PILO 

fusion of Be ard. 

t PILOSA- 
er Oil nor Grease, 












not 





with perfect comfort at any time 
SAGINE cannot be sent by post, but is 
delivered to rail, securely paced im box 
(sealed) for 1 Amps. 





A MATEUR AUTHORS 
« may CONTRIBUTE to a high 
class Monthly Magazine of General Lite- 
MSS. re- 








rature mer ation given. 

turned if u itable. Specimen number 
and particulars for seven stamps.—Ad- 
dress “* Editor,” 5, Friar Str t, E.C. 


BERDEEN | GRAN NITE 


L MONUMENTS, from £5 Carriage 

accurate and beau- 
prices from JOH) NW. 
, Aberdeen. 





THE USE OF 
Hl GLENF 1E L D STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
THE LAUNDRES 
THE BEHOLDER 
COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 


LOWAY’S “PILLS. 


ings, Liver, and Kidneys.—A 
large number of internal maladies arise 
from obstructions, over the removal of 
which these celebrated Pills exercise the 
most perfect contrel. A course of them 


DELIGHT OF 
ADMIRATIOD OF 








THE 


Holt 


is strongly recommended as a remedy for 
liver 


almost all chronic 
complaint, congesti 
pidity of the liver 
disorders which ca 


flections as 






€ yo present sul- 





fering, and, if neglected, lay the founda- 
tion for incurable diseases. Holloway’s 
Pills are especially adapted for the young 
and delicate; their gentle and pt urifying 
action places them above all other medi- 
cines. In indigestion, nervous affections, 
gout, and rheumatism, these Pills have 
raised for themselves an universal fame. 


1 hey expel all impurities s from th e blood, 
and they restore cheerfulness and vigour. 
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